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Targets for Our Aims 


The Role of World Languages in Secondary Education 


A good aim is of little use without a target or ammunition. 

We must beware of pricing ourselves out of the market, or of lock- 
ing ourselves up in our own walls—in isolation wards of our own crea- 
tion. 


HE world is now so much with us that it is no longer possible to think 

of any significant part of it as foreign to our daily lives or collective 
welfare. The ghost-written speeches of kings, the chesty proclamations of 
dictators, the assassination of popular leaders, the clang and clamor of 
mechanized armies, and the earth-rocking explosions of atom bombs at op- 
posite ends of the oceans can be heard in every community in America. 
Because of developments in aviation, the most distant point on the globe is 
now less than sixty hours away from the place where these lines are being 
read. Indeed, airplanes can now fly so fast that it is possible to leave San 
Francisco for Hawaii and, because of time-changes en route, to arrive be- 
fore we left! In such circumstances, it is time to stop talking about foreign 
languages, literatures, or cultures, and to act instead in terms of world 
languages, world literatures, and world cultures. A curriculum that regards 
these fields at any level of education as being too foreign to modern needs 
to warrant more than passing attention deserves to be preserved in the 
Neanderthal wing of Education’s Museum of Antiquity before it is dis- 
solved entirely in the uncorked acids of modern science. 

Education for personal or community needs that operates only in terms 
of a Chinese wall philosophy of life is today not only misleading, but also 
dangerous. Developments abroad, not the decisions of local communities, 
have led to the nationalization of the nation’s youth for nearly two years 
in peace time. The coercion of necessity from outside our frontiers, not 
the free will of voting citizens, has assigned the largest share of our taxable 
wealth to financing civilization’s latest triumph—the art of thermostatically 
controlled hot and cold war—at a peace time cost of fifteen thousand mil- 
lion dollars per year to the United States alone. It is world developments 
beyond the local authority of any community or group that have enveloped 
such large areas of the land in a twilight of tension, through which people 
move with a crawling uncertainty, intimidated by a chain-reaction of voice- 
hushing, refuge-seeking, crisis-promoting days. To educate people any- 
where in other than a world context is to create a citizenry too handicapped 
with blindspots and miopia to do more than surrender all decisions affecting 
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security of mind and person to a self-interested minority trained to view the 
world only with the calculating eyes of a cash register, the narrowed squint 
of a bombsight, or the brain-diseased stare of a scientifically compounded 
Frankenstein monster. 

If the schools are sincere in helping people meet the demands of that 
future in which they are going to spend all the rest of their lives, they will 
encourage and promote, rather than neglect offerings in world languages, 
literatures, and cultures at all levels of schooling, in remote rural districts 
no less than in populous metropolitan areas. This is no time to produce more 
farmers whose social and economic perspective is no greater than that of 
their horses, nor more business men whose vision is bounded by Mainstreet. 
To interpret these observations as implying that the study of world lan- 
guages should be required of all students, however, would be to misinterpret 
their significance. The point is rather that the demand for offerings in world 
languages, literatures, and cultures will increase in an age when radio, tele- 
vision, and aviation bring all mankind within seeing and hearing distance 
of one another. The demand is already sufficient to guarantee strong volun- 
tary enrolments in all schools where the curriculum allows time for them and 
is not so provincial or inbred from top to bottom as to be as productive of 
social and cultural lag as of anything worth consideration as education for 
modern living. Communities with educational programs that serve in- 
dividual and group needs in a world context are the best proof of the fact 
that a curriculum grounded in modern realities always stimulates sub- 
stantial voluntary enrolments in language classes. The exceptions are schools 
in which this interest is canceled out by competing course requirements, or 
by teachers who insist on substituting a coded treatise on the theology of 
grammar for life-giving programs in language as communication. Although 
no living language is ever dead, the procedure can be very deadening. Living 
teachers of ancient languages are the pride of the classics; dead teachers of 
living languages are the blight on the language arts. 

Even though it is true that the number of people who put a language to 
constructive use in adult life is no greater than those who apply their train- 
ing in social studies, science, or health education to voting in elections, to 
buying wisely, or to living sanely, this fact in no way minimizes the po- 
tential contributions of a reconstructed and retooled program in world 
languages, literatures, and cultures to a more effective and enlightened 
Americanism. Given guidance, encouragement, and facilities as appropriate 
to the field as the aid accorded other areas of the curriculum, the contribu- 
tions of language teachers to modern education will be more substantial 
and significant than if criticism is habitually substituted for guidance, or 
neglect for competent assistance and leadership. Administrators are either 
paying the field too high a compliment, or placing too great faith in formal 
grammar, however, if they assume that anybody can teach a language any- 
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where without having a comfortable command of it himself, or even a day 
of guided practice in applying the findings of educational experimentation 
and research to language teaching. Formal grammar and mechanical ex- 
ercises are of necessity the refuge and resort of the insecure in language or 
teaching practice, for such materials obviously make no embarrassing de- 
mands upon ability actually to perform extemporaneously in the language 
itself. Wherever insecurity in either language or methodology prevails, the 
compelling slogan inevitably becomes ‘‘Keep grammar in, and language 
out.” 

But what contributions can adequately reconstructed and properly re- 
tooled offerings in world languages, literatures, and cultures make to the 
central unifying purposes of American postwar education? In view of the 
results that successful new-type programs in world languages have already 
yielded in schools from coast to coast, their potential contributions may be 
grouped under three headings: 

1. The building of a creative and enlightened American world citizenship— 
one in which dangerously introver‘ed forms of isolationism or over-confident 
provincialism are transformed into an intelligent personal self-interest in 
world problems and international affairs as they affect, not just the special 
interests of a few, but the life and limb of the many. Certainly the rural 
school that is farthest removed from anything commonly regarded as 
“foreign” is the one most directly obligated to provide young people with 
at least an educative substitute for travel or residence abroad. By making 
appropriate use of radio transcriptions, sound films, foreign correspondence, 
and visiting natives, many schools have been successful in achieving the 
life values commonly ascribed to planned travel through foreign lands. It 
was these values that Cowper probably had in mind when he penned the 
well-known lines: 


How much the dunce that has been forced to roam 
Excels the dunce that has been kept at home. 


Obviously, “‘travel’’ as used in this connection must be interpreted to 
mean something quite different from those quick tours of Chinatown that 
tourists perform when they ‘‘do”’ a country in three days by gawking at 
life from the outside “like jackdaws at a peekshow’’—just long enough to 
give an imitation of those flighty people who after three quick drinks start 
yearning for happiness somewhere else. 

This year a group of top-ranking students of Spanish in a mountain 
valley high school of California—a school as far removed from all things 
foreign as any in the land—will be rewarded with an expense paid vacation 
in Mexico, made possible by the generosity of merchants and community 
clubs in a town of less than a thousand residents. An imaginary year in 
Mexico served as the unifying theme for the entire term’s work. The 
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language skills were sharpened from the start on content for reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking that developed an understanding of our southern neiyh- 
bors as examples of the problems, interests, and aspirations that they have 
in common with us and with their relatives in the Spanish-speaking world 
The visit of the school’s ambassadors to Mexico will ultimately do more 
than reduce isolationism. It will doubtless encourage many students to 
enrol in a Travel Savings Plan, like that originated at the University of 
Colorado, with a view to financing a coveted trip of their own. The experi- 
ence of the modern language department of the Hinsdale High School in 
Illinois lends strength to this conviction. The recent visit of twenty-two 
students of Spanish to Mexico, under the guidance of Mrs. Florence 
Gillette, served not only to stimulate interest in the Spanish-speaking world 
on the part of language classes, but also to communicate it to parents and 
to students in other fields. 

In the service of the same objective, teachers in many schools are work- 
ing with colleagues in English and Social Studies to secure a more adequate 
representation of world literature in the curriculum. This collaboration has 
taken three forms: 

1. Assisting in the compilation of more representative lists of books for 
supplementary or collateral reading—especially literature in translation— 
at all age and grade levels of public schooling. 

2. Providing occasional timely audiences for the discussion of pertinent 
books that individual students have read in connection with related topics 
in other classes. 

3. Sponsoring upper division courses in World Literature in which 
students may read books either in the original language or in English 
translation, and receive credit in whichever language the reading is done. 

The fact that in many high schools literature has come to mean almost 
exclusively books, novels, poems, or plays originally written for the nobility 
of England, reveals the extent of the need that teachers of world languages 
can help to meet in a country where the French, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Italian, and Scandinavian heritage often eclipses anything symbolized by 
Plymouth Rock. It is incredible that in a land composed of all the major 
and minor cultures of the world, young people still have to rely almost ex- 
clusively on the movies for an acquaintance with world literature. If the 
aim is to prepare American boys and girls to take their seats in the House 
of Peers as it was constituted a hundred years ago, the traditional offerings 
are admirably chosen for the purpose. If the aim, however, is an honest, 
flesh and blood democracy, such aristocratic exclusiveness is little short of 
sabotage. 

Supplementing the traditional classics with contributions from demo- 
cratically-minded writers of more than just English-speaking lands is a 
practical alternative that teachers of world languages are usually com- 
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petent and willing to assist in implementing. Children whose parents de- 
mand that their offspring read only the same books that mother and father 
read in school can usually be accommodated within the regular classes with- 
out letting their minority wishes, however vociferously expressed, defeat 
democratic curriculum building for the majority. In no circumstances, how- 
ever, will a time-tested classic be thrown out of the school. Such behavior 
would be uncouth and unrefined, if not offensively illiterate. If no modern 
life-purpose for a particular classic can be found at a given time, it should at 
least be accorded the same consideration that would be given it in a private 
mansion: placed under lock and key in a glass case to prove that while 
the classics do not always have to be read, they must always be /reasured. 

Elective upper-division offerings in World Literature, granting credit 
according to the language in which the student’s reading is done, are 
especially desirable wherever enrolments fall below the minimum required 
to maintain separate classes for advanced students of languages. No school 
is too small to afford any interested individual the opportunity to make use 
of his language training throughout high school, whether the number of such 
students is large enough to justify separate classes or not. That the provi- 
sion of this opportunity requires the active cooperation of teachers of Eng- 
lish with those of the ancient and modern languages, however, is self- 
evident. If isolationism is to be combatted outside the school, it must ob- 
viously be eliminated within it. 

2. The development of a genuine appreciation of the social and cultural 
meaning of America. The second objective to which teachers of world 
languages, literatures, and cultures can contribute significantly is that of 
developing insight into the life-meaning of America through a comparison 
and contrast of the American way—in customs, living and working condi- 
tions, personal liberties, opportunities for self-improvement, and scientific 
and artistic achievements—with that of at least one other world culture. In 
pursuit of this aim, one third year class in French chose as its theme, “‘Amer- 
ica as Seen from Abroad.” It is doubtful if any offering in high school has 
ever enabled young people to gain a better appreciation of the United 
States, and of all that is involved in human relations, than to view their 
country through the eyes of distinguished French writers.' 

Other classes have realized this objective successfully through guided, 
group correspondence with natives abroad. Letters seeking information on 
such matters as living and working conditions abroad, recreational op- 
portunities, impressions of the United States and other countries, political 
developments, and the like, have been written in connection with class 
projects after the manner of an informal, personalized, public-opinion poll. 
In fact, advanced classes in world languages have even served as transla- 


' For descriptions of class programs see Walter V. Kaulfers. Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 525 pages. 
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tion-bureaus or clearing houses for international correspondence, thus 
enabling anyone in the school to make pen-friends abroad whether he is 
enrolled in a language course or not. It is doubtful if a high school of any 
size can be found in which the French classes are not in frequent com- 
munication by letter with a war-impoverished family that they have 
adopted abroad. 

3. Community integration and intercultural relations. The third objective 
to which teachers of world languages, literatures, and cultures can con- 
tribute effectively is that of improved intercultural relations and com- 
munity integration. This educational responsibility is especially important 
in a country where one child out of five is of foreign born or mixed parent- 
age. In aiding to meet it, the teacher of world languages can perform a 
socially significant service by helping young people from non-English- 
speaking homes to adjust to the American way of life while developing those 
skills in language in which they have an advantage over others. The specific 
ways by which this objective is achieved depend upon the resources of the 
community. Among the activities that have proved especially successful 
are the following:? 

(1) Making a census of the representatives of world cultures in the 
school and environs with a view to discovering and drawing upon the 
services of such speakers, singers, dancers, writers, painters, or instrumental- 
ists as are especially competent to interpret the contribution that their cul- 
ture group can make to the enrichment of American life. 

(2) Interviewing recently nationalized citizens in their own languages 
with a view to discovering what becoming an American means to them. 

(3) Translating and publishing diaries or collections of letters left by 
early settlers with a view to developing a pride in the community and a 
appreciation of what its growth and development have meant in terms of 
effort and leadership, and of the cooperation of many people of different 
backgrounds working for a future better than any of them had known 
“back home.” 

(4) Serving as sponsors to orphaned or abandoned children of foreign 
parentage in child welfare centers maintained by the community. 

Since, in the last analysis, education for intercultural relations can boast 
of no effective substitute for actual practice in meeting the people on com- 
mon ground, the human element is the primary concern. When personal 
contacts are impractical, however, the value of literature and of the arts in 
interpreting the lives of people outside the circle of personal acquaintance is 
not to be disparaged. The highest function of literature and the arts in 
history has always been to build the right emotions in men and, where 


? For descriptions of class programs, see Stanford Language Arts Investigation, Foreign 
Languages and Cultures in American Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 405 


pages. 
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necessary, to arouse the conscience of mankind. Only drivel, long forgotten 
in the dustbin of history, has ever made a Mighty Smooch in a darkened 
corner the sole End of life. 

Indeed, it is precisely in the degree of emphasis placed upon meeting the 
people in their own languages, not as illustrations of mass movements of 
human cattle, nor as sterilized examples of particular political or economic 
‘isms,’ but as individual producers of goods and services, and as con- 
tributors to the world’s common treasury of art, music, literature, science, 
invention, and conceptions of the Good Life, that the approach of teachers 
of world languages will differ from those of workers in other fields. While 
cooperating and collaborating with teachers of English, the Social Studies, 
and the arts and sciences in the service of objectives too fundamental and 
far-reaching to be achieved with the limited resources of a single subject- 
matter area, or by any group alone, the approach of the curriculum in world 
languages will be distinctively personalized in both content and activities. 

None of the potentialities or the curriculum in world languages, litera- 
tures, and cultures, however, will be fully or widely realized without as 
fundamental a reconstruction and retooling as any revision so far proposed 
for other fields of learning. In some communities, the program may well in- 
clude semester or year offerings in world cultures, conducted primarily in 
English, for the benefit of young people with undeveloped language interests. 
In other communities, a substantial unit on the role of language in human 
affairs, or semantics for consumers, may well deserve a place in the school 
program.’ Sponsored jointly by teachers of English, social studies, and world 
languages, and organized around such key topics as, ‘Why Americans and 
other nationalities speak and write as they do,” “How language affects 
people in daily life,’ and “‘What can be done to make language a more 
efficient and reliable tool,” offerings of this kind have been successful in 
junior and senior high schools from Boston to San Francisco. In almost 
every case, teachers of Latin and modern languages have shared the major 
responsibility for actually conducting the work, since such offerings draw 
heavily upon the resources in training, experience, and interest that 
teachers of world languages are more likely than others to possess. Although 
courses of the kind just described make no attempt to develop ability to 
read, write, or speak a second language, they do afford young people with 
undeveloped interests in the language arts the opportunity to gain such 
values of world language courses as can be achieved through the medium 
of the mother tongue. Interestingly enough, where this opportunity has 
been provided, the result has consistently been increased interest and 
enrolment in the regular language offerings. 

Since the greatest immediate promise of significant contributions to the 


* For descriptions of class programs, see op. cit. Modern Languages for Modern Schools, 
pp. 298-355, and Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education, 121-134. 
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central purposes of education lies in a retooling of courses already in effec- 
tive operation, the lines along which reconstruction can profitably be under- 
taken deserve at least passing mention. These include: 

(1) Sharpening the linguistic tools from the start on content for reading, 
writing, and speaking that implements the objectives through the ideas, 
attitudes, insights, or information that it imparts. More specifically, this 
means replacing elementary and intermediate textbooks that sound as if 
they had been ‘“‘written at the age of eight with the penetration and insight 
of a man of nine.”’ For teachers of Spanish it means making the Spanish- 
speaking people of the world, rather than a donkey, the major concern of 
first-year classes. The slogan must be “Off the burro and into the air age.” 

(2) Providing occasions for learning language by using it rather than 
reciting it as if it were a laundry list. This means that constructions requir- 
ing special attention will be practiced only in life-like ways in context 
rather than in isolation.‘ 

(3) Supplying explanations, where needed, in good everyday English 
rather than in the language of the professional grammarian—in other 
words, /ayman’s grammar instead of formal grammar. 

(4) Organizing each semester program in terms of a frame of reference, 
with a unifying theme anchored in the central objectives, so that the end 
result will be a good course of study, rather than just a course of study with 
good things in it. 

Although it is doubtful if a student who falls far below his age and grade 
level in ability to read ordinary English should devote time to a second 
language until his far more urgent needs in the mother tongue have been 
met, all young people who profess an interest in world languages, or can 
easily be interested in them, should be accommodated and encouraged with 
the richest possible program that the community can provide. This is by 
no means the most that the school should do; it is the very least it can 
afford to do in an age when it is impossible to keep either ideas or guided 
missiles from crossing boundary lines—in a day and age “when ships sail 
on clouds.” 

WALTER V. KAULFERS 

University of Illinots 

‘ For concrete examples of postwar methodology, see Modern Spanish Teaching, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1947, 99 pages, 








Metaforas Musicales en el 
Idioma Castellano 


UE los refranes y metdforas se usan con gran frecuencia en el lenguaje 

castellano es cosa harto conocida para ser discutida. Si empezando un 
recorrido a partir desde los primeros monumentos de la literatura castellana 
llegamos hasta las obras mds modestas de nuestros dias, veremos que los 
refranes y metdforas abundan y florecen con una asiduidad casi constante. 
Ese uso no esta circunscripto tinicamente al lenguaje literario sino que se 
produce y propaga también con la misma exuberancia en el lenguaje diario. 
Y es de notarse que no sdlo las personas cultas los usan sino que son utili- 
zados, precisamente con mayor frecuencia, por individuos que no disfrutan 
de un vocabulario extenso. 

Tan rico es el caudal paremiolégico de nuestro idioma que si pretendié- 
semos coleccionar todos los refranes y metaforas existentes en el acervo 
lingiiistico de todos los paises de habla castellana, la suma total de ellos 
alcanzaria una cifra astronémica. Y bdstenos decir aqui, a guisa de refe- 
rencia, que los publicados en forma de coleccién de los del folklore de un solo 
pais pasan de 59.000.! 

Ello representa un aspecto de la fuerte inclinacién general del pueblo 
hispanico a servirse del lenguaje figurado. Sin embargo, es de notarse la 
ausencia de la gran mayoria de los refranes y metaforas en los diccionarios 
espafioles.2 Nosotros pensamos que ello quiz4 se deba a una de las tres 
razones siguientes, o tal vez al conjunto de las tres: 

(1) Abundancia y frecuencia con que se usan. 

(2) Elasticidad y libertad en su construccién y en la aplicacién del simil. 

(3) Claridad de la imagen comparativa. 

Que el pueblo espafiol y sus descendientes los pueblos hispanoamericanos 
aman la musica es también sabido y aceptado como una verdad irrefutable.* 


' Véanse de Francisco Rodriguez Marin: Més de 21.000 refranes castellanos no contenidos 
en la copiosa coleccién del maestro Gonzalo Correas, Madrid, 1926; 12.600 refranes mds, no con- 
tenidos en la coleccién del maestro G. Correas ni en Méds de 21.000 refranes castellanos, Madrid, 
1930; 6.666 refranes de mi ultima rebusca, Madrid, 1934; y Todavia 10.700 refranes mds ..., 
Madrid, 1941. 

* Solamente hemos podido encontrar unas cuantas de las aquf ofrecidas en los diccionarios 
espafioles que conocemos. 

* Véanse: M. Arconada, La Miisica en la Obra de Géngora, Verso y Prosa, Murcia, Junio 
de 1927; E. L. Chavarri, La Miisica en los Novelistas Espanoles en los Siglos XVI y XVII, 
Revista Musical, Bilbao, Julio y Agosto de 1913; J. J. Beldustegui, Cervantes Misico, Euskal- 
Erria, San Sebasti4n, 1915, pags. 346-353; José Sabira, La Cancion y la Danza Populares en el 
Teatro Espanol del Siglo XVIII, Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo del Ayuntamiento 
de Madrid. 
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RAFAEL A. SUAREZ 


Parece que la misica ejerce una fascinacién extraterrena en el alma espafiola, 
a tal extremo que raro es el padre que no espera que su hijo aprenda musica 
sin tener en cuenta las aptitudes o inclinaciones del chico para la misma. 
Como secuela natural, las metaforas que hagan referencia a la musica 0 a lo 
que con ella se relacione se encuentran a cada paso en el lenguaje corriente. 
Como ejemplos de esta asercién ofrecemos a continuacién algunas meta- 
foras de las muchas que pueblan el lenguaje cuotidiano, las cuales hemos 
dividido en diferentes grupos segiin que mencionen la musica en general, 
instrumentos musicales 0 canciones. 


bemol 


clave 


compas 


do 


do, re, mi 


la 


m fisica 


MUsIcA EN GENERAL 


TENER BEMOLES, 0 TENER TRES BEMOLES, 0 TENER TRES PARES DE 
BEMOLES. Dicese de cualquier acto 0 empresa que se considere muy 
dificil, comparandose su dificultad con la de la ejecucién de una pieza 
musical que tenga muchos bemoles. Ejem.: La b&squeda de estos datos 
va a tener tres pares de bemoles. 

TENER CUATRO BEMOLES Y DOS SOSTENIDOS. Es una variante de las 
anteriores y se aplica a una empresa que es practicamente irrealizable. 
Ejem.: /Qué va, yo no puedo hacerlo! jSi eso tiene cuatro bemoles y dos 
sostenidos! 

EsTAR TOCANDO EN UNA CLAVE DIFERENTE. Estar procediendo o ha- 
ciendo algo de un modo diferente al que debe emplearse. Ejem.: Ten 
cuidado, que estés tocando en una clave diferente. 

DaR © ESPERAR UN COMPAS. Dar tregua, intermisién o descanso. 
Ejem.: Necesito que me des un compds para acabar de pagarte lo que te 
debo. 

HACER UNA COSA AL MISMO CoMPAs. Usase cuando dos o mas per- 
sonas hacen algo con la misma intencién o propésito. Ejem.: Alfredo 
y yo estamos trabajando al mismo compds. 

SALIRSE UNO DEL COMPAS. Proceder contraviniendo uno sus obliga- 
ciones. Ejem.: Hijo, no te salgas del compas y estudia como debes. 
SALIRSE UNO DE su ComPAs. Proceder de un modo diferente al habi- 
tual. Ejem.: gHas visto cémo Horacio se esté saliendo de su compas desde 
que rind con Adelita? 

DAR EL DO DE PECHO. Hacer algo decisivo, o de extrema importancia, 
que requiere gran destreza y esfuerzo. Ejem.: El Senador Contreras 
va a dar hoy el do de pecho en su discurso ante el Senado. 

NO SALIR DEL DO, RE, MI. Dicese de una persona que no adelanta 0 no 
progresa nada. Ejems.: El pobre Pedro tiene muy mala suerte, nunca 
sale del do, re, mi. No servta para los estudios, no salta del do, re, mi en 
nada de lo que estudiase. 

DARLE UN LA A UNO. Dicese cuando se da o se pide una sugerencia 0 
noci6én que pueda conducir a la solucién de un misterio 0 incégnita. 
Ejem.: Pero, gcémo quieres que adivine de lo que se trata si no me das ni 
un la? 

IRSE CON LA MUSICA A OTRA PARTE. Dejar de molestar o importunar 
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con problemas propios. Ejems.: jVele con la musica a otra parte! 
/Gracias a Dios que se ha ido con la misica a otra parte! 

SER MUSICA CELESTIAL PARA LOS Of{pos. Dicese de una noticia que 
agrada o place. Ejems.: /Eso es miisica celestial para mis ofdos! Te 
traigo una noticia que va a ser musica celestial para tus otdos. 

nota DAR LA NOTA, 0 DAR LA NOTA DISCORDANTE. Ser el motivo principal 
de critica en una ocasién, una época o en una familia, grupo, etc. 
Ejems.: No hagas eso que vas a dar la nota. Todo iba bien hasta que 
Jaime dié la nota discordante. 

EXAGERAR LA NOTA. Atribuirle o infundirle importancia exagerada a 
un asunto. Ejems.: No exageres la nota, que no es tan grave la cosa. Ten 
cuidado, Ricardo, y no exageres la nota. 

Paso doble CAMBIAR EL PASO DOBLE. Cambiar de tema de conversacién o cam- 
biar de actitud. Ejems.: Bueno, cambia el pasodoble que ya me estas 
mareando! Lo que es Felipe, si no cambia el pasodoble, no va a triunfar. 

pauta Dar La PpAvuTA. Dar una orientacién general, suministrando la linea 
de conducta o el procedimiento a seguir. Ejem.: Dame la pauta que 
debo seguir ‘sobrentendiéndose: para poder hacer lo que quieres que 
haga en la forma que debo). 

sinfonia EsTaR TOCANDO LA ULTIMA SINFONIA. Estar muy préximo a exhalar 
el Gltimo suspiro o tener muy cercana la muerte, debido a una en- 
fermedad grave o a la edad muy avanzada. Ejem.: Jrontas de la 
suerte, ya él estaba tocando la tiltima sinfonta cuando heredé una for- 
tuna. 

son ACOMODARSE AL SON QUE LE TOQUEN A UNO. Adaptarse a las circuns- 
tancias paia sacarle mejor partido a las cosas. Ejem: Note preocupes, 
yo sé acomodarme al son que me toquen. 

sonar SONARLE A UNO UN NOMBRE. Parecerle a uno conocido un nombre, 
como a veces nos parece conocida una melodia. Ejem.: St, probable- 
mente lo conozco, porque me suena su nombre. 


tonada CAMBIAR LA TONADA. Igual a la primera acepcién de CAMBIAR EL 
PASO DOBLE. Véase paso doble mas arriba. 
tono SER COSA DE TONO MAYOR. Dicese de un asunto muy serio o de impor- 


tancia transcendental. Ejem.: De un vistazo me di cuenta de que de lo 
que se trataba era cosa de tono mayor. 
INSTRUMENTOS 


bandurria EsTAR TOCANDO LA BANDURRIA. Equivocarse, errar o estar distrafdo. 
Ejem.: /Compadre, hoy estés tocando la bandurrial 


batuta TENER LA BATUTA. Tener el mando, el poder o la autoridad. Ejem.: 
Ahora soy yo el que tiene la batuta. 
campana jA LA CAMPANA! Exclamacién equivalente a ; Magnffico! 


EsTAR A LA CAMPANA. Estar muy bien una cosa 0 una persona. Ejems.: 
Mi automévil esté ahora a la campana. Ricardo consiguié un buen em- 
pleo y esté a la campana. 

TOCARLE LA CAMPANA A ALGUIEN. Eliminar a alguien. Ejem.: Me 
tocaron la campana. 
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Of CAMPANAS Y NO SABER DONDE. Tener un conocimiento inexacto o 
no cabal de un asunto. Ejem.: El ha otdo campanas y no sabe dénde. 
SER UNA PERSONA DE CAMPANILLAS. Ser una persona prominente y 
de influencia. Ejem.: Por aquel entonces yo era una persona de cam- 
panillas. 

PONERLE EL CASCABEL AL GATO. Atreverse a hacer algo burlando la 
vigilancia de alguien, o atreverse a hacer algo que probablemente 
merecera la sancién de alguien. Ejem.: gQuién va a ponerle el cascabel 
al gato? 

ESTAR COMO UNAS CASTANUELAS. Estar muy alegre, risuefio y bull- 
icioso. Ejem.: Margarita era mu, simpdtica. Siempre estaba como unas 
castanuelas. 

CAMBIAR EL Disco. Cambiar de tema de conversacién o de propdésito 
que se alienta con persistencia. Ejems.: ;Compadre cambia el disco que 
ya ése aburre! j;Cambien el disco que aht viene el jefe! Pero, mujer, 
gtodavia no has cambiado el disco? 

ACABARSELE EL DISCO A ALGUIEN. Terminar de hablar mds pronto de 
lo que se esperaba, por c!vido o falta del resto de los argumentos. 
Ejems.: gQué pasa, se te acabé el disco? Y cuando ya empezaba a con- 
vencerlos se le acabé el disco. 

TocaR LA FLAUTA. Acertar por casualidad. Ejem.: ;Muchacho, has 
tocado la flauta! 

NO SABER COMO TEMPLAR ESTA (O ESA, O AQUELLA) GAITA. No saber 
cémo tratar a una persona a causa de no poder comprendesle el carac- 
ter. Ejems.: La hija era tan neurética que la madre no sabia cémo tem- 
plar aquella gaita. El es de lo mds extraho, y yo no sé cémo templar esa 
gaita. 

TENER LA LIRA INSPIRADA. Tener facilidad de expresi6n. Ejem.: 
jAnda, hoy traes la lira inspirada! 

SER PEOR QUE UNA MATRACA. Ser muy majadero con insistencia tenaz. 
Ejem: ;Ay, Antonico, eres peor que una matraca! 

DIRIGIR LA ORQUESTA. Ser el director o tener el mando, de una 
manera extraoficial. Ejems.: En casa de Daniel, quien dirige la or- 
questa es la tta Rosaura. Cuando yo trabajaba alld, el Sr. Villalén era el 
que dirigta la orquesta. 

TENER UNA ORQUESTA EN LA AZOTFA. Estar trastornado o medio loco; 
tener ideas extravagantes o disparatadas. Ejems.: No le hagas caso, 
que tiene una orquesta en la azotea. Don Vicente era una buena persona, 
pero no me cabe duda de que tenta una orquesta en la azotca. 

TOCAR EL PIANO (esta expresi6n va generalmente acompafiada por un 
movimiento de los dedos de la mano derecha algo similar al de tocar 
una escala de mayor a menor). Robar objetos pequefios escamote4n- 
dolos al menor descuido del duefio. Ejem.: Ten cuidado con Emilio, 
que le gusta tocar el piano. 

EsTAR TOCANDO EL PIANO. Estar lavando la ropa. Ejem.: Me he 
pasado dos horas tocando el piano. 

SER MAS TOCADA QUE UN PIANO. Dfcese de una muchacha, en apa- 
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riencias decente, que les permite liviandades a los hombres. Ejem.: 
No te vanaglortes, viejo, que ésa que ahora es tu chica ha sido més tocada 
que un piano! 

radio SER COMO UN RADIO. Ser locuaz en demasia, usando un tono de voz 
alto y desagradable y una enunciacién muy rapida. Ejem.: {Te acuer- 
das de Nicanor? ;Era igual que un radio! 
EsTAR COMO UN RADIO. Estar, ocasionalmente, hablando mucho, alto 
y rapidamente. Ejem.: ;Uy, compadre, hoy estés peor que un radiol 
TENER EL RADIO FUNDIDO. Tener la mente aturdida o no tenerla en 
buenas condiciones perceptivas. Ejem.: sQué te pasa hoy, Felipe? 
éTienes el radio fundido? 

violin COLGAR EL VIOL{N Y NO TOCAR MAs. Decidir repentinamente no con- 
tinuar haciendo algo como consecuencia de un cambio sibito de 
opinién. Ejem.: ;Mira, si sigues interrumpiéndome con tontertas cuelgo 
el violin y no toco més! 
SER UNA COSA CON VIOLIN Y OTRA COSA CON GUITARRA, 0 SER UNA 
COSA EL TOCAR CON VIOL{N Y OTRA COSA EL TOCAR CON GUITARRA. 
Hacer algo como se debe, cuidadosamente y siguiendo todas las pres- 
cripciones, no es lo mismo que hacerlo como se quiere, arbitraria- 
mente y sin ajustarse a lo prescripto. Ejem.: /Pero, chico, una cosa es 
con violin y otra cosa es con guitarra! 
Tocar EL vIOL{n. (1) Planchar la ropa. Ejem.: Ana se ha pasado todo 
el dia tocando el violin. (2) Tener la mente distraida, estar uno ajeno 
a lo que le rodea. Ejem.: No sé lo que le pasa a Rolando, tiltimamente 
ha estado tocando el violin con mucha frecuencia. 


violén ESTAR TOCANDO EL VIOLON. Lo Mismo Que. ESTAR TOCANDO LA BAN- 
DURKIA. Véase bandurria. 
cancién TRAER UNA NUEVA CANCION. Hacer la proposicién de un nuevo asunto 


mas o menos disparatado o ut6pico. Ejem.: Ese hombre trae todos los 
dias una nueva cancién. 
NO ESTAR PARA CANCIONES TRISTES. No tener el 4nimo dispuesto para 
escuchar problemas ajenos. Ejem.: Héblame de otra cosa que hoy no 
estoy para canciones tristes. 
SER LA CANCION DE LA Tia TOMASA. Dicese de un asunto interminable 
o de un cuento cuyo relato parece que nunca va a tener fin. Ejem.: 
La tramitaci6n de ese pleito es como la cancién de la tfa Tomasa. 
SER LA CANCION DEL GITANO. Igual que SER LA CANCION DE LA TIA 
TOMASA. 
SER OTRA CANCION. Ser otra cosa 0 asunto diferente a lo de que antes 
se ha tratado. Ejem.: Bueno, eso es ya otra cancién. 

cantaleta TRAERSE UNA CANTALETA. Proponer con insistencia monétona un 
asunto que no es recibido con agrado o que no interesa. Ejem.: A 
cada poco tiempo te traes una nueva cantaleta. 

cantar CANTAR CANCIONES DE CUNA. Tratar de embaucar a alguien. Ejem.: 
No me cantes canciones de cuna, que yo sé muy bien que el valor de esas 
acciones no volveré a subir nunca mds. 
CANTAR EN LAPLAZAY LLORAR EN CASA. No relatar al pablico nia quien 
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nada ha de remediar, las penas y los problemas personales. Ejem.: 
Vamos, hijo, sé discreto: canta en la plaza y deja el llanto para la casa. 
CANTAR CLARO: Confesarlo 0 deponerlo todo con claridad. Ejem.: 
No me vengas con rodeos y canta claro. 

CANTAR LAS CUARENTA. (En el Tute; juego de barajas) Declarar la 
posesion del rey y el caballo de triunfos. Ejem.: Yo canté las cuarenta. 
CANTARLE LAS CUARENTA A ALGUIEN. Decirle escuetamente y sin 
rodeos a una persona lo que se piensa de ella o de sus procedimientos. 
Ejem.: Mafiana, cuando Rubén venga, voy a cantarle las cuarenta. 
CANTARLO TODO. Revelar un secreto. Ejem.: {Puedes creer que Hilario 
lo canté todo en la reunién de directores? 

EsTAR CANTANDOLE A LA LUNA. Despreocuparse de los asuntos prac- 
ticos y necesarios por dedicarles la atencién a asuntos ilusorios, ro- 
mAanticos o no perentorios. Ejem.: Desde que se enamoré, esld siempre 
canténdole a la luna. 

EsTAR CANTANDO. Tener (una persona) mal olor. Ejem.: Después de 
trabajar tanto, debo de estar cantando, jeh? 

EsTARLE CANTANDO A UNO EL ESTOMAGO. Tener hambre. Ejem.: 
Vamos a almorzar, que ya hace rato que me esté cantando el est6mago. 
CANTARLE ALABANZAS A ALGUIEN. Alabar con exageracién a una per- 
sona en su presencia con el fin interesado de sacarle partido. Ejem.: 
Emilio no hace mds que cantarle alabanzas a su {to rico. 

CANTAR LAS GLORIAS DE ALGUIEN: Relatar los hechos dignos de en- 
comio de alguna persona. Ejem.: A Cipriano le gusta mucho cantar las 
glorias de su hermano mayor. 

SER OTROS CANTARES. Lo mismo que: SER OTRA CANCION. Véase can- 
cién mAs arriba. 

EsTAR O QUEDAR AL CANT{O DE UN GALLO. Estar a una corta distancia, 
o sea, a la distancia a que puede ofrse el canto de un gallo. Ejem.: 
Vamos a mi casa que esté aht al cantto de un gallo. 

SER CANTOS DE SIRENA. Dicese de una proposicién cuya expresién 
falaz y engafiosa atrae y entusiasma. Ejem.: Chico, ten cuidado con las 
proposiciones de ese individuo, que yo sé bien que son cantos de sirena. 


RAFAEL A. SUAREZ 
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A Romance Language Instructor 
Looks at the Slavic Languages* 


A. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


T MAY be sheer presumption for me, a Romance language instructor, 

to address you on the subject of the Slavic languages. Yet, be it said, 
in self-defense, I have never been far removed from people and things 
Slavonic. My ancestors dwelled some two centuries in Poland and my 
parents immigrated here from Galicja. As for me, I was born and reared 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. Truly, I cannot remember a time in 
my childhood when I did not hear neighbors and acquaintances speak 
Slovak, Czech, Slovene, Polish. My Ph.D. degree, obtained at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, included a minor in Slavic, with courses from Profs. Senn 
and Birkenmaier. During the recent war it was my privilege, while serving 
overseas with Gen. Donovan’s Office of Strategic Services (OSS), to apply 
this Slavic training in the interrogation of POW’s, DP’s, refugees, etc., and 
in document translation. My teaching experience in this field has, however, 
been limited to a brief course in basic Russian for personnel of the OSS 
Bari detachment, in Italy, 1944-1945. 

Conceivably I might do worse than to begin my talk by repeating some 
remarks from the provocative article by Prof. Ludmila Buketoff Turkevich, 
in the June 15, 1948 AATSEEL bulletin: 


“Assuming that Russian is a language as any other in the modern language 
family, the instructor must apply himself to teaching it according to the latest 
pedagogical principles employed in other idioms. If you don’t know what these are, 
go to your French and Spanish colleagues and learn them. It will not detract from 
your prestige. Their tricks and methods are the result of long teaching experience.’ 


The genuinely scientific spirit of such a statement is decidedly praise- 
worthy. Nevertheless, I do not come here to criticize and to teach you how 
to teach Slavic, but rather, as it were, to swap shop-talk. 

As every schoolboy knows, the Romanic languages have been taught in 
North America since the Colonial Period. Benjamin§Franklin, in one of 
his essays, speaks of the curse of gender in the study of French, complaining 
that he could never recall with certainty whether /a or /e preceded a noun. 
Though best known for his English writings, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


* Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of AATSEEL, Hotel New Yorker, New York, De- 
cember 29, 1948. 
1P. 90. 
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was by vocation a Professor of modern languages. During the years 1830- 
1835 he taught at Bowdoin College and wrote seven textbooks for French, 
Italian, and Spanish. He later taught at Harvard, where another eminent 
littérateur, James Russell Lowell, succeeded him in the same post. 

The term Romance languages has until recently pretty much meant 
French, just as today ‘Slavic languages” is becoming almost synonymous 
with Russian. Italian has never been taught on anything but a modest 
scale. Rumanian has been a linguistic orphan, studied by a mere handful of 
Romance philology students, and receiving equally scant attention from 
Slavists here. It was not until the Spanish-American War in 1898 that any 
widespread interest was focussed on the Spanish tongue. This interest was 
heightened during World War I, and has so increased that Spanish is today 
studied by more college students than any other foreign language. Portu- 
guese was largely neglected until 1933 when the new Good Neighbor Policy 
helped us “discover” Brazil. French and Spanish emerge today as the Big 
Two of Romance language instruction. 


B. TEACHING MATERIALS 


Thanks to all the years and generations of Romance language teaching, 
a vast body of textbooks, realia, teaching aids, pedagogical articles, exists 
today. In 1945, for example, there appeared A Handbook on the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese,? 395 pages of selected bibliography on teaching aids 
and techniques. German scholars established a high standard in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Romanische Philologie but American specialists have added to 
the storehouse of linguistic, literary, folkloric, pedagogic articles in the 
French Review, Modern Language Quarterly, Modern Language Journal, 
Hispanic Review, Hispania, Italica. Many, many hours would be required 
to read all those articles—and additional monographs. Yet how long would 
it take to read all that has been written on Slavic by American scholars? 

Dear colleagues, this is no reflection upon your branch of the teaching 
profession. It is still a virgin field. How old is AATSEEL? I am old enough 
to be one of its charter members. How many universities, to say nothing of 
small colleges, regarded Slav languages as anything but frills and freaks 
until World War II? You are truly pioneers. 

Romance language teachers have found that, although films, slides, 
records, song books, stamp collections, and the like, scarcely provide a short 
cut to learning, they do contribute to student morale. These things sugar- 
coat the bitter pill of verb paradigms, rules, vocabularies. There is, by way 
of example, a sound film entitled ‘““‘Buenos dias, Carmelita,” with vocabu- 
lary of several hundred Spanish words, showing Carmelita in a typical day 
at school. What teaching films are there for Slavic? A large picture of the 
Champs Elysées or che beach at Copacabana, Brazil, may not appear to be 


* H. G. Doyle and others, D. C. Heath and Company. 
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important items but they do help counteract the bareness of a classroom. 
Where can one secure some colored posters of the Tatra Mts., a Black Sea 
resort, a field of roses in Bulgaria? We have student newspapers too, such as 
El Eco for Spanish students, containing pictures, jokes, crossword puzzles, 
human interest stories, cultural background. I humbly submit that there is 
a mass of work to be done before someone need undertake to write A 
Handbook on the Teaching-of the Slavic Languages. 

All these things have their place but the instructor still needs a good 
manual. As a Romance language instructor, my desk literally overflows with 
almost daily announcements of new texts, readers, anthologies. To choose a 
text is no easy matter. For the Slavic colleague there is definitely no over- 
supply. In Russian this situation is being remedied and fine texts are being 
written or are already available. Where can one find a Serbo-Croatian reader 
or Bulgarian grammar in English? Important Romance language texts 
written in Scandinavian tongues, German, etc. have been translated into 
English and/or adapted. It strikes me that such a usable item as the 
Italian Enrico Damiani’s Corso di Lingua Bulgara’ merits translation. 

Moreover, glancing at the Slavic texts in my private library, it occurs 
to me that they are generally lacking in attractiveness. The format is often 
austere and forbidding, without color and illustration, and with the approxi- 
mate visual appeal of an old encyclopedia. I believe that Mikula’s Progres- 
sive Czech‘ is an exception. Granted, circulation of Slavic texts is still small 
but publishers can be found. Be encouraged by the fact that such a book as 
Mikula’s Progressive Czech is now in its fourth printing. 

From textbooks it is only one step to the subject of the presentation of 
grammar. It is not my intention to enter this inextricable la»yrinth. Per- 
haps in methodology all roads lead to Rome anyway. However, I should 
like to bring one point to your consideration. My own reaction to both 
Slavic and to Romance language texts is that they assume too much gram- 
matical knowledge on the learner’s part. Slavic grammars are often written 
by European-educated scholars, possessing the advantages of a Classical- 
type education. Yet you and I have learned to our dismay and sorrow that 
the American student coming to college scarcely knows what the parts of 
speech are. Put in his hands a text with such terms as “‘preparticle, enclitic, 
proclitic, antepenultimate,’”’ and he becomes panicky. Result: he drops the 
course. Perhaps here is one explanation of why so many enroll in Russian in 
September, and are conspicuous by their absence in June. 

Presentation is, as I view it, is a supreme challenge to all those who 
teach and who write textbooks. Grammatical nomenclatute which seems 
like so much mumbo-jumbo to all but graduate students, definitely alien- 
ates. The problem is to present Russian, Serbo-Croatian, or Czech, in such 


* Edizioni Universitarie, Roma, 1942. 
* Donnelley & Sons, 1944. 
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a way and in such words that it appears entirely accessible to Joe Dokes, 
from Muncie, Indiana, or Susie Jones from Walla Walla, Washington. It 
follows, therefore, that it is imperative for the textbook writer to project 
himself as much as possible into the psychology and background of John 
Q. Student in America. 


C. DIFFICULTIES OF SLAVIC IN COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF 
ROMANCE TONGUES 


Prof. Buketoff Turkevich’ article, already mentioned, was so thought- 
provoking that I continue to comment upon it. Our colleague states: 
“Actually Russian is no harder than many a language we take for granted in 
our schools.’ I coincide with the general tenor of the remark, but like the 
medieval Scholastic, feel compelled to say: “Distinguo.’”’ The English 
speaker of average intelligence will learn to read a newspaper written in a 
Scandinavian or Romanic tongue in less hours than this would require in a 
Slavic idiom. English, of course, belongs to the same linguistic family as 
Norwegian, Danish, Swedish. The languages derived from Latin have 
undergone a long process of structural simplification since the Roman 
Empire. The prospective Romance Language student is immediately at- 
tracted, sometimes falsely reassured, by the high percentage of Latin cog- 
nates, which he, naturally, knows via the 60-odd percent of Norman French 
in English. This is a factor of no small importance. Unfortunately that same 
prospective student of Slavic seldom realizes that the number of cognates in 
these tongues is also large. An item in the Oct. 29, 1948 Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo announces: ‘‘Fondy Plana MarSal v Marte issjaknut. Kongress dolzen 
assignovat’ eScé 1,200 milliardov.”’ In the women’s page of the Oct. 29, 
1948 Polish Zgoda an article bears the heading: ‘‘Sekrety Artystek Fil- 
mowych w Zachowaniu Urody.”’ 

The Romance language student learns two forms for each noun and 
adjective—the singular and the plural. In Slavic, excepting Bulgarian, he 
must contend with at least six cases, singular and plural, a total of twelve 
forms. To this add the dual number in Slovene. 

The Cyrillic alphabet is a bugaboo which frightens the student only 
until he realizes that it can be mastered in a few hours. 

The issue of stress is not one plaguing Romance language students very 
much. By learning three simple rules he can learn to place the primary 
stress on any Spanish word. About eight rules suffice for Portuguese. In 
French, he automatically accents the final syllable. Italian is much more 
complicated, following pretty much the Latin stress, and the rules for accent 


5 June 15, 1948, AATSEEL Bulletin, p. 90. Not all specialists in the field hold the view 
expressed above. For example, Prof. Samuel Cross, in his article on Russian in the World Book 
Encyclopedia, vol. 14, p. 7105, states: ‘‘The chief difficulty in learning Russian is vocabulary, 
since the learner cannot count on recognizing many words related to those of his own tongue.” 
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are quite involved. Students of Czech, Slovak, and Polish, have few worries 
on this score, but those of Russian (or Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, Slovene) 
have cause for concern. Those of you who studied Russian as a foreign 
language, as I did, will agree that the free accent is a formidable obstacle 
toward gaining an active spoken knowledge of the tongue. Look at such a 
noun as gorda: 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. gora gory 
Gen. gory gor 
Dat. goré goram 
Acc. goru gory 
Inst. gorol gorami 
Loc. goré gorach 


How about voin4, lic6, skovorod4? 

It is difficult to see how a student of advanced Russian could progress 
without such a book as Mark Sieff’s Guide to the Russian Accent®* always at 
hand. A valuable contribution at the classroom presentation level has 
fortunately been made by Prof. H. Josselson. In his paper read at the May 1, 
1948 Chicago CSMLTA meeting, and entitled: “‘Behavior of the Stress in 
the Russian Noun Declension,”’ he called attention to the failure of texts to 
treat the question adequately, recommending that in manuals nouns be 
classified as to stress pattern. 

The Romance languages, with the partial exception of French, have 
done away with vowel quantity differentations present in Latin. As for 
vowel quality, this presents a real obstacle in Italian with its multiple rules 
for open and closed vowels, particularly e and o. However, students of 
Czech and Slovak must reckon with vowel quantity, fortunately indicated 
diacritically for each word. The Serbo-Croatian learner, nevertheless, has 
not the benefit of such marks, unless his manual indicates long vowels. 
Vowel lengthening is a real thorn in the flesh of Serbo-Croatian mastery. 
Consider vowel quantity in such a word as movac: 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. novac noovci 
Gen. noovca novaacaa 
Dat. noovcu noovcima 
Acc. novac noovce 
Inst. noovcem noovcima 


Thus far we have touched upon the difficulties of non-Roman alphabet, 
noun-adjective inflection, vowel quantity and quality, and stress. But, as it 


* Jaschke, London, 1919. 
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has been pointed out more than once, in German, Greek, and Latin, such 
phenomena are also represented. The real Achilles Heel, in my humble 
opinion, of the Slavic languages is the problem of verbal aspects. It is not 
entirely a new issue to those familiar with Ancient or Modern Greek, but it 
is nevertheless a troublesome one. The concept of verbal aspects is per se 
not difficult to fathom but the application is another matter. It amounts to 
learning not one but two verbs in almost all cases, and to developing a fine 
discriminatory sense as to which one of the verb pair to employ. For 
scholars there are such treatises as Carl Ragnell’s Ueber den Ursprung des 
Slavistischen Verbalaspektes and Dr. Rajko Ruzic’ The Aspects of the Verb 
in Serbo-Croatian. Contributions at the classroom presentation level, of 
aspects, would, I believe, not be amiss. 

This game of ‘‘What’s more difficult?”’ has almost reached the point of 
diminishing returns for us here. One could continue indefinitely matching 
difficulty for difficulty: for nasals in Polish, nasal vowels in French, for 
Bulgarian plurals in ove, radical changing verbs in Spanish, for the genitive 
rather than the accusative in Polish, Russian, Slovene, the rules governing 
the choice of essere or avere as auxiliaries to Italian past participles. It is a 
play of “tit for tat” leading to an impasse. Dovol’no and Basta! 

Prof. Buketoff Turkevich points an accusing finger at the “bothersome 
Romance language subjunctive, with its numerous rules and exceptions, 
sequence of tenses, the hortatory, optative, the intricate conditional.’’”’ True, 
all too true. I will admit, and it takes no great courage, that no more than 
10 percent of my ex-students ever really mastered the intricacies of the 
subjunctive, and just as few really penetrated the secrets of the French 
compound verbs. 

The picture appears dispairingly black. Yet the redeeming feature in all 
this is that, just as every Fine Arts student does not become a Michelangelo, 
every piano student does not become a Paderewski, neither should every 
Russian student be expected to turn into a second Tolstoi. If the French 
student, failing to employ the subjunctive, says: “Je veux que vous venes 
avec moi,” instead of “‘Je veux que vous veniez avec moi,” his meaning is 
still perfectly clear. Does the Russian student have to know all the shades 
of meaning differentiating sluSat’, posluSat’, zasluSat’, vysluSat’, podsluSat’, 
etc. to say, write or understand: “‘Ja sluSal koncert véerd”’? 

All problems and difficulties fuse and become as one at this juncture. No 
matter what the language, it requires time, patience, and some measure of 
devotion. 


D. ProBLemMs FAcInG A NEW TEACHING FIELD 


The preparation of additional and improved teaching aids, new texts, 
increased scholarly research, are needed, but these elements will not solve 


7 June 15, 1948, AATSEEL Bulletin, p. 90. 
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all the special problems accompanying the development of the new field of 
Slavic. There are also psychological obstacles to overcome. In the Sept. 15, 
1948 AATSEEL bulletin, Prof. Frances de Graaf writes: ‘‘precisely because 
Russian is considered to be more difficult than other languages... gen- 
erally only the more intelligent and able students will want to learn Rus- 
sian.”’* This is a doubtful blessing. As long as the “average students” are 
awed and terrified by the prospect of enrolling in Slavic, they will flock to 
other departments, probably the Romance Language Dept.—where a few 
shocks also await them in the form of the subjunctive, radical-changing 
verbs, etc. 

It appears to the writer that the difficulties of the Romance (and other) 
languages have been minimized and “soft-pedaled,” while those of the Slav 
idioms have been exaggerated and inflated. Perhaps my own branch of the 
profession is more adept and subtle at public relations. As Charlie McCarthy 
remarked to Edgar Bergen some ten Sundays ago: ‘‘Leif Ericsson may have 
discovered America but Columbus had a better publicity department.” 

Departments of Slavic and East European Languages are not likely 
to have the enrolments they deserve unless much more is done to inform 
the public concerning this area and its languages. Facts such as the follow- 
ing merit a good deal of popularization: 


(1) Russian and the Slavic languages are not like Chinese and Japanese. They 
belong to the European family of tongues. Ideas in these languages are expressed 
pretty much along the same patterns as you use in English. 

(2) Russian and certain other languages use the Cyrillic alphabet, which can 
be learned in a few hours. It is not hieroglyphics or Oriental picture-writing. 

(3) Russian and other Slav languages are in some ways harder, in some ways 
easier, than Spanish, German, or Italian. It evens up. 

(4) You don’t have to be a genius to learn Russian and it doesn’t take a life- 
time. A professor at Massachusetts Institute of Technology (E. Condoyannis) 
teaches his students to read scientific Russian in one semester, in a course meeting 
three times weekly. 


Enough said about the languages themselves. In addition, more real 
information about Slavdom and East Europe must reach the general public. 
It is an indisputable fact that the growing interest of North Americans in 
Latin America has contributed enormously to the high enrolments in 
Spanish classes. Political events have turned our eyes toward Slavic and 
East Europe, yet the information supplied by the newspapers must be sup- 
plemented, with facts and figures of perhaps less sensational nature. The 
“Man on the Street” has some ideas about the Latin world since we have 
been historically close to France, Italy, Spain, Latin America. He could 
probably identify: samba, Arc de Triomphe, Lafayette, Hernan Cortés, 
Mt. Popocatepetl, crépe suzettes, Pan-American Highway, sombrero, sang- 
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froid, but ask him about: kolo, gusla, Pushkin, Ivan Vazov, bliny, sarma, 
Vaclavské Naméstf, boyar, samovar, derivation of the word robot? His 
ideas of Slavic culture might be summarized as follows: many Slavs work in 
factories and some are farmers, they have long, unpronounceable names 
ending in ski; the Russians drink lots of vodka and go to and from work 
singing oti ¢érnya. 

Whatever media may be open to AATSEEL members to disseminate 
information on their area, should decidedly be employed: Talks before civic 
groups, on the radio, articles in campus and other newspapers, magazines, 
the writing of books. Like the Russian Narodniki it behooves you to go out 
among the people. Romance language teachers are expected and encouraged 
to do everything possible toward fostering the public’s interest in our 
courses and areas. Our efforts, in the form of public speeches and writings, 
have certainly not gone unrewarded. Nor will yours. 

The teachers of Romance languages are following with professional and 
fraternal interest the development of AATSEEL. Bonne Chance!® 


JacoB ORNSTEIN 
Waldorf College 
Forest City, Iowa 


® After reading the above paper, the speaker recommended that a committee be formed 
to survey the possibilities of issuing a Slavic-East European pamphlet series, similar to the 20- 
30 page illustrated bulletins published by the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. A mo- 
tion was introduced and a committee formed with the writer as chairman. 

The Pan American Series includes such titles as: Argentina, Bolivia (and all other Latin 
American countries); names of major cities; leading products and industries of Latin America, 
and titles dealing with History and Art. AATSEEL members suggested such titles for the 
proposed series as: The Slavs in General, Russian Folk Songs, Tolstoy, etc. 

The committee has been instructed to draw up a tentative plan for issuing the Series. 
Meanwhile, pertinent suggestions from the other AATSEEL members and those interested, 
giving suitable pamphlet topics, will be welcome by the committee. Suggestions should be sent 
to the writer. 











Is Competition an Acceptable Incentive? 


HE modern educator is confronted with a certain dualism in American 
educational and economic philosophy. 

On the one hand, the increasing emphasis is on cooperative effort, and a 
working-together to achieve common goals of pregress in education, science, 
and the humanities. This apparently logical and reasonable concept has 
sifted down to the modern classroom with a vengeance. The European 
tradition of rigorous selection and stiff competition has been displaced in 
the United States by education for all on a democratic, cooperative basis. 
Tolerance, group effort, and the creation of socially-acceptable attitudes are 
considered just as worthy of attention in the classroom as rigid subject- 
matter mastery. 

On the other hand, this vast cooperative educational structure finds it- 
self in an economic community which admires competition greatly and 
which advocates an ‘‘every-man-for-himself” philosophy of economic ex- 
istence. 

The question then arises: do we, in our attempts to establish a life- 
centered curriculum, err in ignoring the very real and urgent motiva- 
tion factor of competition—a factor which becomes painfully evident to the 
high school graduate the day he offers his talents to the local employment 
agency. 

In the Spanish language classes at Klamath Falls Union High School we 
have experimented with harnessing to useful learning purposes this com- 
petitive spirit. Furthermore, we have done it within the frame of contextual 
learning and without resorting to rote memory recitation. 

The writer recalls vividly an experience he had in a high school geometry 
class many years ago. The boredom and monotony of daily assignments 
and the general indifference to outcomes was suddenly changed when the 
instructor adopted the simple device of posting on the bulletin board in 
order of merit the results of each daily quiz. The writer’s own activity in- 
creased tremendously, and his name jumped from the middle to the top of 
the list within a week. 

The competitive spirit is not in conflict with our best theory on co- 
operative classroom effort. Administered tactfully and used with restraint, 
it can motivate students to increased interest and activity. 

For example, we have found that a ‘‘word-recognition bee” held every 
eight or nine days greatly stimulates enthusiasm for much of the rather 
dull memory work necessary to learning a foreign language, 

The Advisory Committee of three members in each class selects and 
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edits the material to be covered, informing the class of the general scope of 
the contest a day or two in advance. 

No holds are barred—that is, there is no arbitrary limitation to nouns, 
adjectives, or any particular part of speech. Short idioms are fair game as 
are verbs in all conjugations covered to date. The members of the Advisory 
Committee act as judges and scorekeepers during the ‘‘bee.” 

The response—and here we emphasize contextual learning—must be to 
use the word given in a sentence. Empléela en una frase is the challenge. 
Occasionally, the in-context challenge is unnecessary; however the central 
emphasis of Spanish courses at Klamath Falls is on life-centered, prag- 
matic vocabulary acquisition. The students tend to judge new words and 
idioms on a utility basis. 

At the start of the contest the class is divided into two or three groups. 
These groups are generally kept the same over a period of weeks to encour- 
age a feeling of team esprit de corps. One member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee at the blackboard prepares to keep a record of errors by teams while 
another’s duty is to list all words which prove to be stumbling blocks; these 
are held over for re-use in the next contest. 

The Advisory Committee presents the words to be used, alternating 
them to succeeding members of each team. A typical group of words for a 
second semester class might be: 


borrador cazar 
estudiado anteayer 
este vino 

esté asi 

suya hdbilmente 
siguid traje 

siga saldra 
chica manso 


It can easily be seen that the fare is rich in variety; to use the words in a 
sentence the student must call upon his total of contextual knowledge. 

The entire competition is conducted in Spanish. If the Advisory Commit- 
tee judges are not satisfied with the response they may say, No estamos 
seguros de que Vd. conozca bien la palabra. Empléela en otra frase, por favor. A 
member of the opposing team may also challenge a doubtful response. 

The contextual emphasis often brings amusing word usage. For example, 
in second year class the words traje and vino invariably bring forth ¢traje el 
traje and vino por el vino. 

The rules include correct sentence construction. Slight errors are looked 
upon with some tolerance by the judges, but if the word is, for example, 
preciso, and the student offers es preciso gue estudiamos he is ruled out im- 
mediately because of the major error in subjunctive. He may be said to 
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understand the word preciso, but only in a limited sense. He does not have 
the complete contextual meaning. 

Competition between teams has, at times, reached a feverish pitch. The 
Advisory Committee must be certain of its decisions. 

After the contest is over, the name of the winning team as well as names 
of the individual members with the least errors are posted on the bulletin 
board until the next competition. 

This device of the‘‘word-recognition” or‘‘word-usage bee” has been found 
extremely useful in replacing bimonthly vocabulary reviews or quizzes. The 
problem of grading is eliminated as no grades are given. The stimulus to 
effort is even more direct—approval of one’s classmates. 

If the class has a fairly good idea in advance as to what material will be 
covered, the incentive to study and review seems to be significantly greater 
than that encountered in preparation for a graded exam. Success or failure 
in the social environment—in this case the classroom—is a very real source 
of motivation. 

WILLIAM E. MOXLEY, Jr. 

Klamath Falls Union High School 

Klamath Falls, Oregon. 








Symbols as an Aid in Oral Analysis 


of German Sentences 


E TEACHERS of German often wish to limit ourselves to as little 

theoretical grammar as possible and yet we find, frequently, that 
students cannot get through a complex German sentence without rather 
thorough analysis. This is especially true in the case of German scientific 
writings. Since difficult sentences usually are long, a detailed word-for-word 
diagram is time-consuming, demands a lot of blackboard space, and easily 
causes loss of rapport between teacher and students. The use of suggestive 
symbols! enables a teacher to analyze a sentence before the students’ eyes 
in very little time and with a minimum use of blackboard space. Repeated 
use of the same symbols in shorthand illustration of a running oral explana- 
tion soon brings quick comprehension of a difficult sentence. 

Let us use the following symbols: S for the total subject; V for verb 
elements: with a lowered i (V;) for a verb element inflected or varying 
within a tense, a lowered k (V,) for a verb element constant or invariant 
within a tense, a lowered kp (V,,) for a verb element constant within the 
entire passive voice, a lowered d (Va) for a dependent infinitive; a p fora 
separable prefix; r.p. for a relative pronoun or for a conjunctive pronominal 
word; s.c. for a subordinating conjunction; c.c. for a coordinating conjunc- 
tion; E for an element involving emphasis by a less usual position; and x’s 
for other sentence elements—objects, adverbs, phrases directly or indirectly 
modifying verb elements, etc. 

Let us now consider the following sentence: 


Wenn es dabei namlich festzustellen ist, unter welchen jeweils ganz besonderen 
Feuchtigkeits- und Temperaturbedingungen sich im einzelnen die verschiedensten 
Formen der Schneekristalle bilden, ergibt sich die fiir die Wetterkunde héchst er- 
wiinschte Méglichkeit, durch mikroskopische Untersuchungen an frisch gefallenem 
natiirlichen Schnee auf die Beschaffenheit der hohen Luftschichten riickzuschliessen, 
in denen die Schneeflocken entstanden oder durch die hindurch sie gefallen sind.’ 


After the teacher has read this sentence to the class, he reads it again unit 
by unit, synchronizing his reading with the jotting down of the following 
symbols on the blackboard: 

1 Also used in my article, ‘“‘Visualization of the Verb in German Sentence Structure,” ac- 
cepted on March 29, 1948, for publication in the German Quarterly. 


2 To be found on page 104 in A Contemporary German Science Reader, edited by Louis 
DeVries, Rinehart and Company, New York, 1948. 
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(1) (2) (3M) (4) (5) 
xx xx Va, 

sc.S xx Vag Vi, rp. EES V;, V; S, r.p. S Vy cc. r.p. E § Vy Vi 
One may be more specific by writing the following figure: 
(1) (2) (3M) (4) 

r.p. S Vi (Vi) 
3c. Sx x Va Vi, rp. EE S Vi, xxx Va, c.c. 

V; S, (5) 
r.p. E S Vi Vi 





One explains to students that r.p. stands for the relative pronoun (or the 
pronominal word used conjunctively and sometimes adjectively) together 
with the words intimately connected with it: in clause (2) “unter welchen 
jeweils ganz besonderen Feuchtigkeits- und Temperaturbedingungen,”’ in 
clause (4) “in denen,” in clause (5) ‘‘durch die.”’ In clause (4) parentheses 
around Vj; indicate that, to avoid undesired repetition, “‘sind”’ is held off to 
the end of clause (5). In (3M) M stands for main clause and V; for “ergibt 
sich.”” The raised ‘‘x x x x Vq”’ in (3M) indicate that the infinitive phrase in 
question is part of S. Such symbols, used in conjunction with a running ex- 
planation of the text, enable students to perceive the relationships existing 
between the various sentence units. If one wishes to indicate the preferred 
English sequence of the word complex “die fiir die Wetterkunde héchst 
erwiinschte Mdglichkeit”’ (the possibility, so very much desired for meteor- 
ology) one may adapt a 1-4-3-2 symbolization suggested by Professor 
Louis DeVries’ treatment of the German participial construction.’ In that 
case clause (3M) may be illustrated as follows: 


zzz Va, 


V; S(1-4-3-2), 


Let us now consider the following three sentences picked from the 
Handworterbuch der Naturwissenschaften (Verlag von Gustav Fischer in 
Jena, 1931-35): 


(1) Die Aufgabe der thermodynamischen Theorie besteht darin, aus der Kennt- 
nis der beim Ablauf des stromliefernden im Element erfolgenden Vorgangs 
verfiigbar werdenden Energie die elektromotorische Kraft vorherzusagen. 


“Die Aufgabe der thermodynamischen Theorie” is S; “‘besteht”’ is Vi; there 
then follow x, x x x; and ‘‘vorherzusagen”’ is Vg. The resvii is the following: 


S Vi x,xxx Va 


or, if one wishes to be more specific, he may use the following analytical 
figure: 


* On page 4 of his Guide to Scientific German, Rinehart and Company, New York, 1947. 
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(3) 
1 4-3-2 
1-4 -~3-2 
SV; X, X x Va 


“Der beim Ablauf des stromliefernden im Element erfolgenden Vorgangs 
verfiigbar werdenden Energie’ (of the energy becoming available in the 
course of the current-delivering process taking place in the element), an 
intricate word complex involving three participles, is nicely visualized in 
the latter figure. The 3 in parentheses suggests that in an English transla- 
tion the participial adjective “stromliefernden” may retain its position 
before the noun ‘“Vorgangs.”’ 


(2) Die elektromotorische Kraft eines reversibel arbeitenden galvanischen Ele- 
ments ist gegeben durch die Summe der Warmeténung des chemischen 
Vorganges und der Anderung der elektromotorischen Kraft mit der Tem- 
peratur, multipliziert mit der absoluten Temperatur. 





SV; 0xxxxxx,xxVi 


or 
x xx, X 
8 x c.c. X x 
S Vi Rx Ve 





A raised s may be used to indicate the long subject modifier, ‘eines re- 
versibel arbeitenden galvanischen Elements,” and raised x’s may be used to 
indicate modifiers of predicate elements. The arrow indicates the uncom- 
mon position of Vx. 


(3) Alle Messungen des Brechungsindex solcher festen Kérper, die zu einem 
Prisma mit gut ebenen Flachen geschliffen sind, erfordern erstens die Be- 
stimmung des Winkels, den die zwei dem Eintritte und dem Austritte des 
Lichts dienenden Flichen des Prismas miteinander bilden, also des sog. 
Prismenwinkels, und zweitens die Messung des Winkels zwischen dem ein- 
tretenden Strahle und der Normalen zur ersten Prismenfliche, sowie des 
Winkels zwischen der Normalen zur zweiten Prismenfliche und dem aus- 
tretenden Strahle. 


(See next page for chart) 
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s 
1-4-3-2 
rp. S Vix¥ 


(x \ x, x, 
r.p.=S Vi x Vi -(x) x x 


S Vi C.C. 





x 
L(x) x x 
The symbols r.p.=S indicate that the relative pronoun is also the subject 
of the subordinate clause; the circled x’s indicate “‘erstens”’ and ‘‘zweitens.”’ 
I like to use an arrow to indicate the transposition of V;. Of course, one may 
omit the arrow and immediately place Vj in its transposed position. 

May I say again: these symbols are only of use when employed simul- 
taneously with an oral explanation of the sentence in question (sometimes 
they are useful as a guide for homework). They save time and space and 
they allow better teacher-student contact during the explanation. The 
symbols may be used with any teaching method. One may speak entirely in 
German, in which case letter symbols more suitable to German terms may 
be employed; one may analyze in English without translating the sentence 
into English; or one may analyze in English and translate the sentence into 
English. 

Max L. ScHMIDT 

Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





On Teaching Terms with Spansh 


EFORE the war I taught high school French, for which I had pre- 

pared in the usual pattern—bachelor’s and master’s degrees, a year of 
residence in Paris, living in a French family while I studied at the Sorbonne 
under the Junior Year in France Plan. Then came the boom in Spanish, the 
language of most of our Latin American allies, and a concomitant alarming 
decrease in the population of high school French classes. Along with many 
other French teachers I began converting to Spanish. 

The conversion has not been sudden and is in fact still in progress as | 
continually add new words and plan further foreign study to develop and 
maintain maximum fluency. Yet now, after six years of teaching Spanish, 
three summers of travel and study, the examination passed, and the license 
to teach Spanish in my school system stowed away with its French predeces- 
sor, I begin at last to feel the same power in this new tongue that I had so 
painstakingly acquired in the first modern foreign language. It is a good 
feeling, and though my interest in French has in no way diminished, I am 
glad now to have two language tools instead of one. 

The first summer I worked at home with a Spanish conversation Lingua- 
phone, supplementing the records with 12 hours of private instruction al 
the Berlitz School of Languages in two-hour daily classes. The teaching staff 
rotated. On Monday I learned Spanish from natives of Spain and Bolivia; a 
Cuban and Mexican taught me on Tuesday, etc. Thus, I never became over- 
accustomed to any one localized type of Spanish pronunciation. 

While such work gave good momentum, nothing quite replaces the value 
of foreign residence to develop fluency quickly. Moreover, in my city, as in 
many others, foreign study is justly considered a highly desirable, even 
obligatory adjunct to the teaching of a modern language. The following 
three summers I studied in Mexico, Cuba, and Colombia, including a quick 
“look-see”’ visit to Ecuador. 

For a teacher friend making similar trips I compiled notes that might 
also be helpful to any one planning a first summer to Mexico City, Havana, 
or Bogota. 


MExIco 


Summer travel in wartime required special permission from the Passport 
Division of the State Department. Letters from my Department Head or 
Principal proved the need which was taking me out of the United States for 
study, and the passport was granted in each case. During the war years 
even Cuba required a passport. Mexico issued then as now a Tourist Card 
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obtainable from the nearest Mexican consul. Before leaving I made advance 
arrangements for a family in which to live through the local representative 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, who chose a pleasant home near the 
American Embassy buildings in Mexico City. Yet, as I look back, I am sorry 
I missed the fun of making my own selection as I was to do later in Cuba and 
Colombia. 

In Mexico’s capital I attended the National University Summer School, 
lived at the home of my family, used Spanish as much as possible, and by 
fall had acquired greater confidence and a rather facile flow of words. 
Mexico’s National University now sponsors an Institute for teachers of 
Spanish which has flourished for the last few summers, follows an exacting 
schedule, and insists that students speak only Spanish. (Hats off to the 
Middlebury, Vermont, Language Schools for long enforcing this rule to the 
letter.) 

Armed with numerous passport size photographs, birth certificate to 
prove citizenship, the Tourist Card officially stamped by the Mexican 
Consul in my city, I left by train for St. Louis, and from there took the 
Missouri Pacific Sunshine Special to Mexico City via Little Rock, San 
Antonio, Laredo, Monterey. 

I had been warned to take at least one nearly empty suitcase to ac- 
commodate colorful Mexican souvenirs, gifts, and classroom realia; I re- 
turned with hamper-sized baskets filled to overflowing. 

Customs inspection may occur in the middle of the night. Going down it 
is routine, but en route home with purchases, remember the $100 worth that 
are duty free except the export tax now placed on beautiful Mexican silver- 
ware and certain other items. Keep receipts for major purchases as they help 
in filling out the customs declaration. The train missed its connection on my 
return trip causing all passengers an 8-hour stop-over in San Antonio, where 
the September heat was ill suited to the wool dress I had worn so com- 
fortably in the Mexican mountains. 

In the train station in Mexico City offer a porter several pesos to take 
you to a station taxi (coche), whose chéfer will then speed you on to your 
chosen home or hotel. 

In view of the altitude, in excess of 7500 feet, which gives Mexico City 
a cool, perpetual spring climate—though it does warm up at noon—include 
suits, light-weight coat or reversible raincoat, and an umbrella to cope with 
a brief downpour nearly every afternoon during the early part of the sum- 
mer. A wool topper feels comfortable early in the morning and again in the 
evening. Above all, pack a waria bathrobe. I did not and was sorry. 

Go to a hotel for a day or two: the Reforma, Geneve, Ritz, Maria Cris- 
tina, etc. Select a family on the strength of their reputation for good 
Spanish and gcod food. Plan to take most of your meals at home, for this is 
one of the few opportunities to converse with your family without encroach- 
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ing upon their leisure. They will usually insist upon inviting you to all social 
gatherings, and though the temptation be strong, you will know to accept 
just occasionally. Sound movies give excellent practice in comprehension. 
Attend them several times a week, inviting some of the family to go along. 
The Palacio Theatre in the Centro (downtown) has good Mexican films. 
Don’t miss Cantinflas, their favorite screen comedian. 

To the summer school on San Cosme take several small photographs as 
you go to register. Final examinations and papers are required in most 
courses unless you plan to be an auditor (oyente). 

Avoid buses and streetcars during the crowded hours: 8 to 9, 12 to 2, 
5 to 7. To alight at your corner, say ‘‘A la esquina, por favor” to the driver. 
A deluxe bus traveling the Paseo de la Reforma will accept only as many 
passengers as can be comfortably seated. Taxis (‘‘Jibres’’) are plentiful. In- 
quire the fare for your trip as you enter the “‘libre”’ (the sign identifying an 
unoccupied taxi). Two or three pesos is now standard fare for short runs, as 
from the American Embassy to the Centro shopping district, or to the 
Summer School on San Cosme. The formula I have heard Mexicans use is: 
“Dos pesitos al Centro?’’ which, when agreeable to the chdfer is accepted and 
the passenger sped on his way. Some cabs plan to initiate the meter system. 

Have at least one luncheon at Sanborn’s, an attractive specialty store in 
the Centro near Alameda Park and the Bellas Artes Museum and Symphony 
Hall. Sanborn’s sells Mexican native crafts and silver, maintains a fine 
restaurant, services cameras at its drug counter, sells stamps and unusually 
attractive postcards to mail home or for classroom use. Their second floor 
has dresses and millinery. Farther downtown flourish the big department 
stores like ‘‘Liverpool.” 

Find your prettiest basketry by bargaining with vendors who assemble 
outside the Geneve Hotel after sundown. Some Friday morning, Market 
Day, drive out to Toluca, where the baskets are made. Visit the Guadalupe 
Church and in front of it the Market—only fifteen minutes by streetcar 
from the heart of the city. Buy hand-painted black wooden trays with gay 
flowered borders. 

Take side-trips with the Summer School excursions, or if you prefer, join 
friends in hiring a recommended chauffeur for more leisurely drives to 
Cuernavaca, Toluca, Taxco, Puebla, el Desierto de los Leones. Don’t miss 
a Sunday visit to Xochimilco, the first “must-see” stop on the longer ex- 
pedition to Acapulco via Cuernavaca and Taxco. Ride in flower-decked 
flat boats on the canals of Xochimilco’s ancient floating gardens. Back in 
Mexico City again, enjoy a stroll through Alameda Park near Sanborn’s. 
On your way out to Chapultepec Hills (Lomas) drive through Chapultepec 
Park, surrounding the famous Castle of the same name, one time residence 
of Maximilian and Carlota. 

Farther downtown than the Centro is the “Zécalo”—a plaza bordered 
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by presidential offices, the famous Cathedral, municipal buildings, and 
nearby, the Liverpool Department Store. Buses and streetcars in other 
parts of the city display signs reading “Bellas Artes,” “‘Zdécalo,” indicating 
their destinations. 

Lomas de Chapultepec, Colonia del Valle are two of several modern 
residential sections. Lomas connects with the Centro via the beautiful Paseo 
de la Reforma, Mexico City’s most famous avenue. 

Buy tickets to the bullfights (los toros) in the advance sales lines which 
form outside the large Arena. Ask for “sombra”’ (shade) and not ‘“‘sol.” 
Learn to say “‘Olé!”’ (Bravo!) at the proper time, and be sporting enough to 
stay through to the finish. Leave only after the sixth animal has been dis- 
posed of—or the sixth matador (though unlikely even in the summer when 
the novices try their skill). You may become a fan (aficionado). 

Attend symphony concerts under the direction of Don Carlos Chavez 
in the impressive concert hall of the Bellas Artes, known for its gold dome 
and Tiffany glass curtain depicting the city’s twin volcanoes: Popocatépetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl—‘‘Popo” and “‘Ixxy”’ for short. You will see them actually 
on some of your trips in the vicinity of the Distrito Federal. 

Try to obtain seats for a gala concert attended by the President and 
his family, the American and other ambassadors and dignitaries. When the 
President of the Republic is in attendance, a drum roll heralds his entry to 
a box on the first tier, center, rear. The audience solemnly rises in a body 
and turns toward the presidential box to sing the stirring Mexican National 
Anthem in his honor, while he and his party stand at attention. 


CUBA 


After Mexico, Cuba seemed a tempting and not too remote country. 
During the short, pleasant trip from Miami to Havana, the ’plane windows 
were covered during take-off and landing as a wartime precaution. From 
Rancho Boyeros Airport, the air-line station wagon drove me directly toa 
hotel, where I remained for a few days to get oriented. 

In Cuba I relied entirely upon the Summer School office of the Univer- 
sity of Havana to find me a family. With the list of homes available to sum- 
mer students I set out in a taxi to explore and found that while well-located 
most of them were overcrowded. The registrar’s secretary then insisted on 
my coming with her to the home of friends, where I found a pleasant room 
with a delightful small family—cultured, congenial, endowed not only with 
leisure but with a beautiful Spanish pronunciation. Nor were they above 
letting me read back a theme or two to detect glaring errors before I turned 
it in to the professor of my University course in advanced Spanish com- 
position! Soon I was one of them, made to feel completely at home, and 
even spoiled with extra attentions like cool lemonades in the middle of a 
warm afternoon. Good meals were prepared by household maids. Later, 
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two teacher friends came to occupy the rooms adjoining mine. We then had 
a suite with our own private bath apart from the family’s quarters. 

If I were to repeat work at any of the three Latin-American cultural 
centers which I have visited so far, it would be at Havana. The University 
plant is modern and accessible, the classes intimate—though the word is 
fast getting around, and it would be wise to plan an early summer in 
Havana before conditions become overcrowded as in Mexico. 

Havana’s climate seems very like Miami’s—warm, even hot at mid-day 
and during the afternoon, yet the tiled homes, with windows opening from 
the ceiling almost to floor level, are refreshingly cool; and there is always a 
gentle breeze. Take along cool summer clothing. I should have left at home 
even the light-weight topper that I never had occasion to wear. June and 
July are warm; August, hot. Take sun glasses, and if you wish, an umbrella 
and cool raincoat as precautions against a sudden downpour in the early 
afternoon, but tropical showers in Havana are infrequent and of short dura- 
tion. Most natives merely take cover while they last. 

Pretty Cuban girls go hatless in the summer and usually hoseless, but 
wear smart white or pastel dresses, the very latest in coiffures, and carry 
the inevitable little fan, which flicks open and shut with eye-twinkling 
dexterity. On Sunday, for church, instead of flowers in their hair, they at- 
tach romantic black wisps of veils. Havana men, not to be outdone, enhance 
their well-groomed look with glistening white suits and Panama hats. 

It would be difficult to find in Havana a hair stylist who is not a man, 
yet many women are pharmacists. 

For gifts and souvenirs buy exquisite lace-edged handkerchiefs, alligator 
bags, fans, and linens at attractive gift shops, like the one in the Nacional 
lobby. For charming old objects visit Snider’s on the Prado (Paseo Marti), 
the Havana branch of their Miami Beach store. 

Explore Regla, a quaint town across the Bay from Havana. Reach it by 
motor launch, which leaves on frequent day and evening trips from the 
wharf in Old Havana down by the General Post Office Building, in itself an 
historic architectural gem. In Regla visit the old church where the Black 
Virgin of Anthony Adverse adorns the altar. 

Buy small needs at ‘‘E] Ten Cent,’ a large Woolworth store, home of the 
“Frozen Relampago’”’—a super chocolate fudge sundae. Just across the 
street shop is the Encanto, Havana’s best department store. Have nylons 
mended at innumerable stocking repair stores for about five cents a run. Buy 
delicious steaks in the main dining room of the Nacional or at the Miami 
Restaurant in town. 

See the City Hall buildings (Ayuntamiento), Columbus Cathedral, the 
Templete, the American Embassy offices in Old Havana. The American 
Consul and his corps of assistants will help one comply with recent rulings 
such as registering personal jewelry before leaving the Island. 
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Corresponding to las Lomas de Chapultepec in México, D. F., is 
Havana’s Vedado—one of her better residential areas, accessible to the 
University Campus and the Hotel Nacional. 

Downtown, view the stately Capitol Building, so reminiscent of our own 
with its glistening dome and elaborate committee rooms, fitted with 
luxurious period furnishings and crystal chandeliers. Hire a row boat to 
cross the bit of Bay water separating the foot of the Prado (Havana’s main 
artery) from old Morro Castle, once a Spanish fortress, now serving as an 
Academy for Cuban Army officers. 

After classes at the University on the edge of the Vedado section, ride 
downtown in clanging streetcars. Note the humorous / Pssst! signal given the 
motorman when passengers wish to alight. 

Attend impressive July 4 exercises at the Maine Monument near the 
Nacional, where Havanans join the American colony in a joint ceremony. 

Cool off in the early evening along Malecén Drive, Havana’s Riverside. 

Convert traveler’s checks at the Royal Bank of Canada on the Prado, 
where there is no extra charge for the service. Use our currency inter- 
changeably with Cuban, as an article costing a dollar can be paid for with 
the Cuban peso or the American dollar. 

In Old Havana notice the large Chinese merchant population and some 
of the interesting racial blends—Negro, Asiatic, Caucasian—though pure 
strains in each race are also much in evidence. Racial intermixture appears 
prominently in many coastal cities of Latin-America. In the house in 
Havana our Marfa, the cook, was a pretty, fair-skinned woman of mixed 
racial origin—white, yellow, black. Juana, the house-maid, was pure Negro. 
The Cuban family were Caucasian, of proud Spanish ancestry. 

Mexico City reminds one of Paris. Havana—gay, white-edificed, coastal 
metropolis—while similar in climate and appearance to Miami, is larger, has 
the mellowness of great age and a distinct cosmopolitan flavor. 


COLOMBIA AND ECUADOR 


En route to South America I took the Pan-American Clipper from 
Miami to Barranquilla, Colombia, a smooth, tranquil, all day flight across 
the Caribbean, re-fueling at Cienfuegos, Cuba, and Kingston, Jamaica. 

After customs inspection and an overnight stop in the comfortable 
Hotel Del Prado, I left on the early morning plane for Bogota, soaring out 
of the coastal humidity of Barranquilla into a refreshing Andean chill and 
the instant need of a warm wool suit or top coat. The raincoat I had pulled 
on in the plane provided the protection of a mosquito netting as I alighted 
in Colombia’s mountainous capital city. At the Hotel Astor, on Carrera 
Séptima, I was to have three delicious meals daily and a comfortable front 
room with bath all for the equivalent of about $6 a day. However, prices 
have since risen. After talking with the cultural relations attaché at the 
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American Embassy, Calle 12, I obtained detailed information which served 
me during the entire stay in Colombia. 

Since the National University in Bogota recessed for the summer on 
July 20, I was advised to enroll in advanced courses at the Centro Colombo- 
Americano, with headquarters on Calle 24, #597, opposite the National 
Library. There Americans teach English and Colombians, Spanish, offering 
classes in all speeds of each language. In addition to classrooms, the at- 
tractive old home which houses the Center includes a well-equipped lending 
library, administrative office, and recreation rooms that serve as gay meet- 
ing places for teas, games, dances, movies, and lectures. 

The National University in Bogot4 has a full summer course similar to 
those offered in Havana and Mexico City. The extensive campus and fine 
white buildings provide an ideal academic setting. Bogotanos are justly 
proud of their city’s designation as the Athens of South America. The 
Spanish is pure, scholastic standards rigid, and literary production volu- 
minous among residents educated in the tradition of a cultured founder— 
the legal-minded conquistador, Jiménez de Qusesada. Ironically, Quesada’s 
name adorns only a wide avenue, while that of his defeated enemy, Indian 
Chief Bacat4, is perpetuated in the name of the capital city. 

The weather of Bogotd, 8600 feet high in the Andes Mountains, is cool, 
damp, and gray so much of the time that the sun is the more welcome for its 
daily brief appearances. Though summer is not considered the rainy season, 
it is not without its fine mists, and the evenings are much cooler than in 
Mexico City. Again a top coat and warm bathrobe are travel musts. In 
general, homes and apartments have little heating other than fireplaces, 
which must be coaxed and pampered in the dampness and high altitude. En- 
veloped in flannel pyjamas and wool bathrobe I slept comfortably under two 
blankets and was even then reduced to keeping the huge windows of my 
room tightly closed against the July chill. Yet in spite of its deceptive 
gloom, Bogota is a pleasant city, bustling with the activity of more than 
400,000 inhabitants, whose appreciation of good food is abetted by the 50- 
degree year around temperature that puts roses even into the solemn 
cheeks of its Indians. 

Conversation, bowling, and movies are favorite diversions. At ten in the 
morning, dominating the downtown scene, the male population of Bogot4 
swarm into small cafés intent upon political or philosophic exchange over a 
cup of Colombian coffee. One of the streets is virtually closed to vehicular 
traffic for about an hour at noon to accommodate surging crowds of well- 
dressed Bogota men, all in animated conversation, interrupted only by an 
upward glance toward the news bulletins displayed from the third story 
height of an office building. Between 12 and 2:30, as in other Latin Ameri- 
can cities, most shops and business houses close while employees return 
home for a leisurely mid-day meal. Business resumes at 2:30 with another 
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bit of time out at four, after which it continues until seven. Supper at eight 
allows time for a concert at the Teatro Colén, a late show at the movies, 
bowling, or even billiards in the rear section of a favorite café. The entire 
forward space is of course allotted to myriad small tables and chairs, where 
again at night they are occupied by scores of men conversing earnestly as 
in the morning. 

The Palace Tea Rooms, shopping day refuge of Bogota women, do a 
rushing business from four to five, but they close by eleven in the evening, 
leaving only the nightclubs to serve after-theatre crowds. 

Fine restaurants supplement the hotels for good food. Buy a delicious 
thick Chateaubriand steak at the modest Riviére on Carrera Séptima op- 
posite Bogota’s best moving picture theatre, the Teatro Colombia. Try the 
nearby Hotel Astor for exceptionally good food, well-served, or the Hotel 
Granada. Two excellent restaurants are Temel’s and the Embajador, the 
latter impressively chic. 

Attend Mexican, Argentine, or American films at the numerous theatres. 
Shows are not continuous—just three daily. Women usually prefer the 
“matinée” at three, or the “‘vespertina”’ at six, to the “nocturnal” at nine. 
During intermission before the feature picture, many of the audience stand 
and turn around for a casual survey to see if friends are present—Bogota 
equivalent of the seventh inning stretch. 

Teusaquillo and Chapinero are pleasing residential sections. Avenues 
(carreras) run length-wise, numbered by ordinals, while streets (calles) cross 
them at right angles and are numbered by cardinals. The house number 
22-86 Carrera Séptima shows that it is located on 7th Avenue between 22nd 
and 23rd Streets—nearer to 23rd. The Avenida Jiménez de Quesada, a 
broad undulating boulevard, provides artistic relief as it swings across the 
straight streets, and perpendicular to them, the numbered avenues. Sec- 
ondary names for the streets are more picturesque, as Calle Doce, or the 
Street of San Juan de Dios; Calle Veintidés, or the Street of Afan. Yet the 
old order passeth even in the minds of long-time residents, because 12th 
Street is easier to say. 

Most impressive sight is the Church of Monserrate, high on a mountain 
above Bogotd. Illuminated by night it is still visible from nearly all parts of 
the city. Ride up to visit it some Sunday on the funicular railway imported 
from Switzerland. From the thousand foot height the view is magnificent 
and the air invigorating. By late afternoon a purple haze has settled over 
the city far below. 

Bogota is a curious blend of old and new with its colonial structures and 
modern office buildings, Homburg-ed business and professional men, modish 
Sehoras, rosy-cheeked Indians in long full gypsy skirts, black shawls, pig- 
tails and derby hats. Harassed old peons under back-breaking cargo scurry 
out of the path of on-rushing taxis. Outmoded streetcars, bursting with 
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passengers, streak along the sidewalk curbings to leave the middle of 


Carrera Séptima free for auto parking. An ordinance requires that every 
house be painted once yearly before July 20, Colombian Independence 
Day. No painter is idle on the 19th. 

Horse-drawn funeral catafalques for public officials bear the elaborate 
black drapery and mourning plumes of the Victorian era. The deceased must 
be buried within twenty-four hours. 

At night young urchins, barefoot, ragged, and under-nourished, huddle 
together for warmth in the doorways of churches or other convenient build- 
ings. They subsist by day begging for pennies or “‘centavitos,’’ a name which 
is also used to refer to them as a class. The Colombian Government main- 
tains asylums for its orphans, but those who run the streets of Bogota have 
escaped repeatedly, sometimes returning for food, but preferring to run wild 
and forage for themselves. A university professor explained that his 
countrymen’s zeal for democracy extends a lenient hand to these bands of 
unfortunate children rather than force them undemocratically to be im- 
prisoned in an orphanage against their will. In other large cities of Colombia, 
the “‘centavitos’”’ were conspicuously absent. 

Before leaving the capital visit the nearby Falls of Tequendama and the 
salt mines of Zipaquira. 

Flying south out of mountainous Bogot4, visit Cali in the warm country 
(tierra caliente), where the sun gives off a radiant glow after the chill of the 
highlands. Stop at the older Alfére.-Real in Cali, or at the new Columbus. 
Enjoy June temperatures year around. Have tea in a restaurant with a bal- 
cony overlooking the plaza to view the Sunday promenade of young people 
—young men and women in separate groups unless they are married or 
engaged. 

Cali is delightful, a touch too warm at noon, but on the whole, mild and 
soothing. It is frequently preferred to prosperous Medellin, though for 
sheer tropical charm, the cities are close rivals. Cali is calmer; Medellin, 
larger and more commercial. I was so entranced by the spell of Cali, with its 
river meandering through the center of town, that I came back to it again 
after a trip to Ecuador. 

Fly from Cali to Ipialis, on the Colombia-Ecuador border, where a rou- 
tine customs inspection occurs. Continue on to Quito, capital of a country 
larger than Texas, 9300 feet high in the Andes, more aloof, older and 
quainter than Bogot4, nestling even higher in its pristine setting. Tempera- 
tures average from 60 to 65 in August. Conspicuous were the red shawls of 
the Ecuadorian Indians as contrasted with the black mantas of Bogoté. 

The most exhilarating flight of the entire trip was from Cali, Colombia 
into Quito, Ecuador, among lofty snow-capped Andes peaks, like crystal 
sentinels looking proudly down from an inspirational height. Wings were 
dipped and bells rung as the pilots called attention to our passing of the 
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equator line nine miles north of Quito. Retrace this run by motoring out to 
the Equator Monument from Quito along a road that winds through the 
starkly primitive civilization of the Ecuadorian Indians, and contrast it 
with the Old World culture of the capital, whose ancient churches have 
ornately carved, gold-inlaid interiors, and insistent tinkling bells that woke 
me at 6:30 each morning. Listen to tales of the head-hunting Indians of 
the interior or ‘‘bush” and their poison darts pelting the tin protectors 
drawn quickly over the river craft of chary oil engineers. Buy a genuine 
Panama hat in Ecuador, the country of their origin and manufacture, and 
more of the lovely lace-edged handkerchiefs, hand-made by the nuns. 
Grow accustomed to the polite “Siga, no mds” of serving people, replacing 
the Columbian ‘‘Siga” or Mexico’s ‘‘Pase Ud.” 

The Avianca (Colombian) Air Line office in Bogota had made advance 
hotel reservations as I left to journey southward warning me that it was 
safer to confirm them personally also by wire. There was an overflow at the 
Metropolitano Hotel in Quito; so I was sent to the Majestic. In Guayaquil 
plan to stay at another Hotel Metropolitano, where again you must show 
a confirmed reservation receipt. Colombian food seemed superior to 
Ecuadorian, yet the hotels in Quito and Guayaquil provided more constant 
hot water than those of Bogota and Medellin. 

The flight from Quito to Guayaquil brought us down out of the Andes 
Mountains to a terrain of lush coastal jungle, which from the air, as we 
approached Guayaquil, looked like a soft green velvet carpet. 

Guayaquil’s winter, tested during my brief stay in August, was warm 
but not oppressive. The busy working people of the port on the Guayas 
River took little heed of the patches of coffee beans drying in downtown 
streets. Traffic had learned to go around them. 

Back in Colombia I re-visited Cali, then spent a few days in the rich 
city of Medellin, famous for its enterprise, pretty girls, gold reserves, orchids, 
conventions, and beautiful Country Club. Again, wire ahead for confirma- 
tion of hotel room. In tropical, though not unpleasantly warm Medellin I 
was reminded that in addition to its petroleum, gold, platinum, and 
emeralds, Colombia—with an area more than eight times that of New York 
State—is also a land of rare flowers. Lush, exquisite orchids are flown into 
Bogota daily from the warmer regions, not twenty minutes away by air. In 
Medellin abound vari-colored orchids—speckled, pale green, brown, purple 
—costing no more than an American half-dollar each. 

Nearing the end of the journey I flew north to Cartagena—exotic, 
walled Caribbean city of Spanish gold and English pirates, fabulous in its 
romantic history. The city’s huge white walls act as a back-drop to the 
predominant café-au-lait skin tone of the majority of its visible residents. 
Sleep under mosquito netting at the old Hotel American, which garrisoned 
troops 400 years ago, or at the stream-lined new Hotel Caribe. 
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It is only a few minutes from Cartagena to Barranquilla by plane yet 
takes almost as long to drive in to town from Barranquilla’s airport. After 
another pleasant sojourn at the Hotel Del Prado, I took the Pan-American 
clipper back to Miami. All air travel in Colombia was by Avianca; all 
flights in Ecuador via “Panagra” (Pan-American-Grace Line). 

I counted approximately one and three-quarters Colombian pesos to the 
American dollar; and in Ecuador, 13 sucres to the dollar. Expenses in 
Ecuador were about the same as in Colombia. In Mexico, figure a little 
under five pesos to the dollar; in Cuba, the peso and dollar are of equal 
value. However, in line with the world wide trend since V-J Day the peso 
and sucre now buy less than they did during the war. 

During the winter months of my transition from French to Spanish, 
students of a class in pre-induction conversation, designed for those who 
might have occasion to use Spanish during the war, began sending me post 
cards from Caribbean and other Latin American outposts where they were 
stationed and actually using their quickly acquired Spanish. Their com- 
ments emphasized what I too had found to be the one salient impression of 
my own three summers in Latin American countries: the innate courtesy 
and graciousness of Latin peoples. The same courtesy extended to me in 
France some years before repeated itself in Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and 
Ecuador—not alone within the families where I made such kind friends, but 
in all the small experiences of daily living. Each year as school resumes I 
resolve to give particular stress in my classes to the many polite formulas 
that grace the Spanish tongue—symbols of an inner feeling which is so firm 
a stepping stone to international good will. 

Following the advice of a college instructor in Greek, who told her class 
that though we studied no more of a given language, it could be retained in 
fairly good form through the years by devoting to it five minutes a day, I 
now do this for French in order not to lose facility as I concentrate on the 
teaching of Spanish; and I advise all my own students to give five minutes 
daily reading time to Spanish especially if they are not planning further 
immediate courses. 

At first the effort involved in qualifying to teach this second modern 
language seemed rather formidable, but the rewards have more than 
justified the investment. My acquisition of Spanish has met the need of 
another large group of young people now enjoying along with me new 
cultural vistas in literature, architecture, art, music, and travel horizons—as 
though a firmly locked door had finally yielded and begun opening gradu- 
ally upon a fascinating culture—the rich tradition of Hispanic civilization. 


GRACE CARTER 


Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ts One Year of Elementary 
Grammar Enough? 


HE other day I had a talk with a member of the Business Administra- 

tion staff here on our campus. Both of us did a fair share of complaining 
about the lack of background in the students of our respective fields of work 
and the final remark made by the gentleman in question was: “You com- 
plain about the fact that your students don’t know a thing about grammar; 
ours don’t know a thing about arithmetic.’”’ Evidently, lack of knowledge 
in fundamentals is not entirely confined to the field of foreign language 
studies; and, if anything, the statement made above shows that a sound 
knowledge of fundamentals is an absolute necessity for the successful pur- 
suit of studies in the various fields of knowledge. The following remarks 
are, therefore, intended to be somewhat of a reply to Mr. Andrew D. 
Roberts’ study entitled LANGUAGE OR GRAMMAR? in the February 
1948 issue of The Modern Language Journal. 

This study, to be sure, was related to Spanish only, but one cannot 
escape the implication that its intended significance has some bearing on 
other foreign languages as well. There can, of course, be no doubt that 
after a number of years grammatical terminology and its vital functions 
should, on the one hand, be largely lost to the average and immature student 
and that, on the other hand, some easy phrases, which by the way, could be 
learned and remembered by even a non-language student, be remembered 
and reproduced correctly. Nothing is shown in the study which would in- 
dicate how much mere exposure to grammatical! terminology helped the 
student to learn a foreign language even without his being aware of it. The 
subconscious factor is, of course, one of major importance and must be 
taken into consideration. To check on Mr. Roberts’ findings I am at the 
present time taking a careful count in my oral classwork on the same prob- 
lem. And, contrary to Mr. Roberts’ results I find that 66% of my first 
year students are definitely aided by their knowledge of grammar, and that 
among the remaining ones there are a number of students who have a 
“flair’’ for oral German. Thus, I wish to go on record with the statement 
that the trend away from sound knowledge can only be deplored. More- 
over, I want to say that the time of one year which is traditionally devoted 
to the “acquisition” of a grammatical background for advanced foreign 
language studies is not enough; rather we should have a basic foreign 
language program of two years during which “he study of grammar is to be 
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undertaken much more intensively than we have now been doing for many 
years. May I cite instances and conditions which emphasize the great need 
for sounder language teaching? 

A few days ago I was correcting one of the 20-minute quizzes that I am 
accustomed to give in my Elementary German class. After it was all over, I 
could not help but feel that the results achieved underscored the need for 
sounder instruction in grammar than we can give our students at the 
present time. The quiz dealt with the strong verbs; the results were what 
every German teacher knows them to be: not too good. It would have been 
easy to look for the causes of the outcome in the class itself and, perhaps, 
in the manner of presentation as well as the ability of the students to ab- 
sorb the subject matter, in other words, in all those tangible and intangible 
factors which go to make up a class. But answers were not forthcoming from 
such channels, except for the last mentioned item, namely, the power of 
absorption on the part of the student. Whatever answer may be given, it is 
so closely interwoven with the fact that the results obtained in that little 
quiz were not momentary exceptions but rather—with variations—the 
rule. This does not discount the facts that the instructor occasionally hap- 
pens to have a superior class; that quizzes on certain phases of the elements 
of a foreign language are naturally easier for the student than others; that 
superior students will consistently acquire more of the subject matter more 
accurately and masterfully than the average student will. And, when I 
say that mediocre or even poor quiz results are the rule rather than the 
exception, I mean to refer to the accomplishments of the average language 
students of whom the Good Lord has made so many and whom we seem to 
have more abundantly today in our colleges than ten years ago. Medioc- 
rity of learning habits and the same quality in results have roots that go 
much deeper than mere classroom technique or the relative degree of 
difficulty attached to the various foreign languages. I do not even wish to 
say that the commonly accepted statement about the good student being 
always good and the poor student being always poor should apply here. But 
I do believe that I have a true target before me when I say that the physical 
set-up of our elementary foreign language programs at the college level 
bears much of the responsibility for the kind of results which we obtain. 

What do I mean with this statement? I mean to say what many a 
student of mine has repeatedly told me: that they have not time enough in 
the space of one year to absorb the subject-matter profitably. To check on 
this reaction more comprehensively I asked one of my second year Scientific 
German classes point blank, if in their estimation—since they now could 
look back upon their first-year experiences somewhat more objectively— 
one year of grammar studies had been enough to give them a feeling of 
mastery and satisfaction of a job well done. The unanimous reaction was in 
the negative. This is no proof, to be sure, but it is a positive piece of evi- 
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dence to my conviction that at the end of the first year we have just got 
nicely started with our fundamental studies, and that we should, by all 
means, have more of them. Of course, we do not want language students 
who are grammarians for the rest of their lives, but, if the foreign language 
program is to fulfill its mission, we need people who remember more than 
just a few simple phrases and who, by virtue of their foreign language 
studies, will have a better command of their native tongue. 

May I elaborate a bit more. Almost none of the students in the class 
that took the quiz referred to had had German previously to coming to our 
institution. Only a few had had French, one or two had had Spanish. In 
other words the class was made up almost entirely of raw material. For such 
students the first year’s work is divided into three terms, or two semesters 
as the case may be. Each term or semester has so and so many class meet- 
ings. The text is divided into so and so many lessons, the fewer the better. 
Each lesson must be ‘‘covered’’—I do not say learned and mastered—in so 
and so many hours. From the instructor’s standpoint fractions of hours are 
often important, if he wishes to ‘“‘come out even.”’ And woe unto him, if he 
does not adhere to the schedule! There are as many as nine or ten sections 
of the same class, and he may throw the entire course program out of kilter. 
There are no provisions made for differences that normally exist among 
sections. And so, even if the instructor has the good fortune of devoting all 
nine months of the academic year to nothing else but “putting it across,” 
the succession of events inherent in ‘‘covering’’ the text is far too rapid to 
allow for more than a nodding acquaintance with the subject matter on the 
part of the student. I do not even wish to implicate the influence of the so- 
called concentrated grammars which, as is well-known, devote at the most 
two terms to the “acquisition” of essential grammar material before per- 
mitting the student to enter the promised land of reading and the pursuit 
of belles lettres. 

This is not meant to be a protest against adhering to an effectively co- 
ordinated course schedule, rather it is a protest against running the student 
through the mill and building up within him a false sense of satisfaction 
concerning his real achievements. To be able to repeat a few simple state- 
ments is in no wise an index of achievement nor a gauge of what is more 
efficacious: reason or haphazard sensory impression. Under present condi- 
tions our first-year foreign language programs run with the precision of 
clock-work which permits the student to measure his achievements only by 
taking pot shots at them. This is a protest against the soundness of our 
judgement when, on the basis of traditional elementary work only, we 
expect, or rather wish for, a respectable number of undergraduate and post- 
graduate majors. As every educator knows one of the most vital functions 
of a test is to let the student know his deficiencies. Having found them the 
student should have more opportunity than ever to learn the facts involved; 
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i.e. the most effective period of learning for the average student often comes 
after he has had a test returned to him. But then it is too late, because the 
class has already progressed considerably beyond the material covered in 
the quiz. It is inevitable that the average student carries around with him 
that well-known feeling of frustration that has been dogging him ever since 
he learned that he had to take a foreign language. Several days ago Jimmy, 
one of my first-year students came to see me in my office. Jimmy is an 
average student. ‘“‘Say prof,” he said, ‘“‘the thing that gets me is that I am 
about one week behind in the understanding of just about every point.” 
I am convinced that Jimmy underscores more effectively than any ques- 
tionnaire the need for more grammar, the need for a more leisurely pursuit 
of it, and last not least, the desirability of such basic studies; because 
Jimmy was one of those boys who indicated that an understanding of 
grammatical principles aided him in expressing himself correctly. I may 
add here that Jimmy is making good progress in oral expression. 

Closely correlated with the time table that regulates the first year’s 
work is the textbook. One of the basic philosophies of elementary language 
teaching is the fact that first-year grammars are exactly what their covers 
so frequently say, namely introductions to the study of a foreign language. 
Such terminology is admirably chosen, because it assumes correctly that the 
real work and practice in the skills to be acquired are to be done, not in 
class, but outside of the confines of classroom walls and of the text itself. 
But unfortunately, I dare say, not one student in a hundred will of his own 
accord do what he is supposed to do, namely, perfect himself by practice 
outside of class. Maybe this is true in other courses and departments be- 
sides in foreign languages. Instead, what have we? We have an attempt to 
hurry the student along, regardless of his needs, into the “enjoyment”’ of 
literature by giving him the impression that the few facts as pertaining to 
the structure of a foreign language such as they are found in our condensed 
grammars, are both, all there is to know about mere fundamentals as well as 
sufficient for him to do a creditable piece of work during the second year and 
those beyond. What we really need is leisure to give the student more, more 
comprehensive grammars than we have now, transfer of actual learning 
from outside the class into the class and a well-co-ordinated program em- 
bracing all skills, not merely reading, into a two-year basic foreign language 
course. Moreover, any good text for beginners should be written in such a 
way that the student can understand its many complexities without having 
his learning process interrupted ten times on a page by big question marks 
in his mind. We are faced with the fact that the present average language 
student is not what he used to be; thus, it is not wise to keep the text book 
just out of reach of the student’s understanding. If this little point, which 
means so much to the student, were remedied, I am sure, Mr. Roberts 
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would have no reason to doubt the salutary merits of such a splendid tool as 
grammar. 

Grammar does not mean anything? Let me cite one more instance be- 
fore coming to a conclusion. These very days our departmental office is 
being besieged by prospective Ph.D. candidates who have but one question 
on their lips: “Are you making the German reading examination any easier 
now?’’ If these young men knew what they should in order to pursue their 
educational aspirations reasonably well, they would know—one would 
think so—their native English. If they knew English they would have to 
voice no fears about learning a foreign language for so high a goal as that of 
a Ph.D. degree. All learning is lodged in its correct expression, either oral or 
written. Is it necessary to underline the word “correct”? We hear so much 
just now about the prospects of seeing the fate of mankind in the hands of 
the scientist. Honestly now, would you like to intrust your welfare to a 
person who had only the most superficial knowledge such as is symbolized 
in the few phrases contained in Mr. Roberts’ questionnaire? 

The contents of this questionnaire can be used in such a way that it may 
result in direct harm to a fundamental process of learning, that of learning 
to speak correctly, the greatest asset anyone can call his own. It is much 
too superficial in nature and has little bearing on the real problems involved 
in the teaching and learning of a foreign language. Finally, the process of 
education is in modern society too costly a necessity to do away with 
fundamental facts. 

G. W. RADIMERSKY 

Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Mich. 








The Teaching of Soviet Literature’ 


N MANY colleges and universities where Russian is taught courses are 

being offered in Russian literature, either in Russian or in translation. 
In most cases these courses do not cover the Soviet period and only very 
rarely do we find a course entirely devoted to Soviet literature. Perhaps this 
is not too amazing since contemporary Russian literature is among the most 
difficult and controversial subjects to teach. Nevertheless I believe that it is 
a very necessary subject for all those who want to study present-day Russia 
and it is certainly of equal importance to the student as a course in Soviet 
economy or political institutions. 

In other modern languages, courses in twentieth century literature are 
often among the most interesting subjects for the student of the language. 
There it is understood that the instructor should be enthusiastic about his 
subject matter and be able to convey his enthusiasm to the student. No- 
body denies the importance of these courses. For through contemporary 
literature the student learns about the country as it is today. He learns 
about his contemporaries in another nation, about their habits and way of 
thinking, their problems and psychology, their culture and taste. 

But all this becomes somewhat more complicated when one wants to 
offer a course in Soviet literature. Most people are convinced that nearly all 
Soviet novels and plays are purely propaganda for the Soviet way of life. 
Is it possible to inspire the student with interest for this kind of literature if 
one is not an admirer of the Soviet system? 

I believe that it can be done. Of course, there is always a danger that the 
class may deteriorate into political discussions, especially if the teacher is 
either a convinced communist, or filled only with hatred for everything 
which happens in the Soviet Union. But if one can approach the subject 
from an objective point of view, it is perfectly possible not to allow the dis- 
cussions to become too heated and to limit them to the field of literature. 

To be able to give an interesting and inspiring course in Soviet literature 
the instructor, of course, has to know more about his subject than only the 
books themselves. I do not believe that one can teach this course from a 
purely literary or esthetic point of view. Before the student can even under- 
stand most of the literature, he has to know some of the background. He 
should know how the average Soviet citizen lives—for it is for and about 
him that many of the books are written. The student should have some 
idea about the way of life, the psychology, the taste of the Soviet citizen. 
For if he judges the books only from his purely American point of view, he 
will gain very little from the course. In courses in other foreign literatures 


* Read at Meeting of Far Western chapters of AATSEEL, in Portland, Oregon, August 
28, 1948. 
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the same approach is used, and though it is true that it is more difficult to 
do in Russian literature, it is at the same time even more necessary. 

Through the study of contemporary literature the student becomes 
aware of the differences in the cultural background of another nation. By 
doing so he broadens his own outlook on life and in many cases he will 
become—or at least we hope he will become—more tolerant towards foreign 
habits or characteristics which at first repelled him by their strangeness. 
This seems to me to be one of the great values of a course in a foreign con- 
temporary literature. But while an Englishman, Frenchman, Spaniard or 
Italian is different from an American, they still live in the same kind of 
society and have many problems in common with us. Most of our students 
come to class already acquainted with at least some aspects of our national 
peculiarities and they have often read some American literature or know 
some history. The Soviet citizen, however, is nearly always a complete 
stranger for the American student. Any opinions he may have about him 
are in most cases strongly prejudiced, either pro or con, and nearly always 
extremely vague. But in most cases his ignorance is complete. And, of 
course, the differences in background, in culture, in philosophy of life, in 
ideas about ethics and esthetics between us and the Russian of today are 
much more basic than our differences with other nations. 

Let us take, for instance, the different conception of the role and function 
of art and literature. I do not believe that it would even be possible to agree 
—except in the most general terms—on a definition of this conception which 
would be accepted by most Americans. The fact is that American and 
Western European literature and art of today reflect the chaos of our time. 
We have no longer one philosophy of life common to the artists and the 
public. There are no stable values to which we all adhere. Many of our 
artists and writers are groping for new forms and means of expression, many 
have become entirely negative and cynical. We have become so used to this 
state of affairs that we don’t even expect anything else when we open a new 
book or look at a new painting. For in general terms it has been like this 
for more than a century already. In France, for instance, it began after the 
French Revolution. Since then the intellectuals have been roughly divided 
into conservatives and progressives. Many of these progressive artists, 
who had believed in the ideals of the French Revolution, lost all interest in 
social problems when their ideals did not fully materialize. Frustration and 
disappointment drove them into an ivory tower, into art for art’s sake, into 
esoteric writing or painting for a small group of sympathetic souls. The gap 
between the artist and the public became ever larger. The writer or painter 
was often considered an outcast, a bohemian and he felt himself outside or 
in opposition to the existing society. To a certain degree this was also true 
for America. Even during the last war, when a great cause seemed to unite 
us all, as far as I know no good books were written inspired by and express- 
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ing our common feeling. And no good books could be written, for though 
perhaps we were clear as to what we were fighting against, there was no 
generally accepted definition of what we were fighting for. As I said before, 
the reader does not even expect or demand this kind of literature. We do 
not read a book to find a lesson or answer in it. We read a good book purely 
fur the esthetic pleasure it can give us, we hope to be thrilled by a beautiful 
description, by a well-drawn characterization or an interesting plot. 

In the Soviet Union the conception of literature and art is entirely 
different. And this is not amazing for we should not underestimate the 
importance of the fact that in the last thirty years nearly two generations 
have grown up in a social system very different from ours. One can disagree 
with this system and with what it stands for, but the fact remains that the 
Soviet citizen lives in an integrated society, built according to a definite 
political theory and philosophy. During the years I spent in the Soviet 
Union in the thirties I became convinced that the great majority of the 
population accepts this philosophy and political theory without questioning. 
It is hard for us to understand people who are so absolutely sure of them- 
selves and of knowing the right answer to nearly every problem. They are 
sure that they are living in a socialist society which will gradually become 
communist. They are convinced optimists and believe that the world, and 
especially their own country, is progressing towards a better life and that 
man is able to shape his own future. Perhaps the only thing they cannot 
understand is the attitude of the Western European or American intellectual 
with his doubts, his uncertainties, his pessimism or cynicism. 

No wonder that their attitude towards art and literature is also very 
different from ours. Art and literature have in the Soviet Union a special 
function. Their aim is not only esthetic pleasure, relaxation or amusement, 
but they should be educational and moral as well. In articles in the Russian 
literary periodicals this aim is stated over and over again. In the Literary 
Gazette of August 25, 1945, we find for instance:! 


“We must never forget what a mighty influence the artistic word has on the human 
soul and especially on the youthful soul. And on this depends the further growth of 
our literature, the further heightening of its role in the formation of the moral out- 
look of the man of the Stalin age... . ” 


And again, in a definition of Socialist Realism as the method of Soviet 
literature, the statutes of the Union of Soviet Writers demands of the 
artists:? 


*...a truthful, historico-concrete portrayal of reality in its revolutionary develop- 
ment. In this connection, the truthfulness and the historical concreteness of the 
artistic portrayal must take into account the problem of ideological transformation 
and the education of the workers in the spirit of Socialism.” 


' Quoted from George Reavey, Soviet Literature Today, Yale University Press, 1947, p. 28: 
2 Tbid., p. 20. 
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Does this mean that Soviet literature as a whole can be considered as 
pure propaganda without artistic validity? I don’t think so. Crude propa- 
ganda novels have of course been written. But they are condemned by the 
Soviet critics themselves. “Naive realism,” as it is called, is repudiated and 
the demand is for “greater psychological depth and a more profound treat- 
ment of difficulties and problems.’’ Emphasis is laid on a “new humanism,”’ 
on the feelings and emotions, on the inner life of the fictional characters. 
Critics as well as readers are not satisfied with the black and white charac- 
ters in a plot where the good ones will always be victorious. And even the 
novels of so popular a writer as Simonov are criticized just because his 
heroes are too sketchily drawn; his officers and soldiers don’t have enough 
personal background, the reader does not learn enough about their youth, 
their life before the war, their family. A good Soviet novel may be excellent- 
ly written, with beautiful descriptions of nature and people, its characters 
may come to life and the plot may be interesting. Still, it will always be 
different from the majority of American novels because of its positive 
morality and its optimistic character. The hero conquers, and victory is in 
sight. Or, if he dies, his death was purposeful, he served his country and 
others will live better because of his actions. The reader who has read a 
Soviet novel should be uplifted by the book, he should be strengthened in 
his convictions and become a better citizen. 

It is this moral quality of Soviet literature which is hardest for us to 
accept, even though it is not an entirely new phenomenon in Russian liter- 
ature. We should point out to our students that already many of the nine- 
teenth century Russian novels had strong social or moral implications; 
that Russian criticism long before 1917 judged literature more by its social 
message than by its purely esthetic value, and that the writer considered 
himself in many cases as a teacher of the people, with definite duties and 
responsibilities. 

A question which will inevitably come up in a course of Soviet literature 
is whether the writer is free to write what he wants. The most obvious 
answer would be in the negative. And most of our American writers—if they 
lived in the Soviet Union—would indeed soon find out that they would not 
be able to write as they want. But if we consider this question from the point 
of view of a Soviet writer, the answer would be different. For it must be 
admitted that many Soviet writers would in all honesty maintain that they 
do feel free and do write the kind of books they want to write. Perhaps one 
could compare the position of a writer in the Soviet Union with that of his 
colleague in seventeenth century France. Omitting many very important 
differences, they have some things in common. For then also it was impossi- 
ble to touch a number of subjects or ideas in writing. There were then 
probably even more rules, regulations and taboos the writer had to obey 
in order to get his work published. One just did not mention certain things. 
The writer knew and shared the taste of his readers. They as well as he 
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formed part of a society whose values they accepted and whose convictions 
they shared. And a great literature could develop under these circumstances. 
The Soviet writer who agrees with the system in which he lives, also accepts 
the demands of its ideology. Whether the atmosphere in which he lives is 
favorable for the development of a great literature, nobody can yet say. 

The difficulty of explaining tothe students the background and conditions 
of Soviet literature is not the only one which confronts us in this course. 
It is also no easy task to find adequate reading material which is not too 
difficult fora student with only two or three years of preparation in Russian. 
As far as I know, no adequate anthology of Soviet literature, edited with 
notes and vocabulary, has been published yet. For other foreign languages 
there is a large choice in this kind of textbook, but for Russian the work still 
has to be done. The instructor has either to use separate editions of the 
authors he includes in his course, or an anthology published in the Soviet 
Union for the last year of high school. This anthology is rather good, but 
much of the material is too difficult for our students, and of course there is 
no vocabulary and very few notes. What the students are able to read will, 
of course, vary in each class. It seems to me that all of them should be able to 
read some of Gorki’s short stories and part of his autobiography in the 
original. Poetry, such as a selection of Blok and Yesenin, can well be read 
and interpreted in class. But the larger novels of the twenties and thirties, 
authors like Sholokhov, Babel, Aleksey Tolstoy, and Leonid Leonov, were, 
at least for my students, too difficult and had to be read in translation. 
Among the more recent novels and plays, of the war and post-war period, 
several can be found which are written in a simple language and, though 
far from being literary masterpieces, give a good and interesting description 
of every-day life in the Soviet Union. 

The course, as I have tried to show, is not easy to teach. Nevertheless | 
believe that it should be offered in the Russian departments of our colleges 
and universities. The difficulties can be overcome and should not keep us 
from offering a subject which is challenging to the teacher and can be 
interesting as well as profitable to the student. For we should not forget that 
most of our students plan to use their knowledge of Russian for some prac- 
tical purpose. Whether in a job with the government or for research, they 
will have to deal mostly with materials published in present-day Russia. 
A course in Soviet literature will help them to acquire the vocabulary they 
need and will give them much of the background material necessary for a 
better understanding of Soviet Russia. 

FRANCES DE GRAAFF 

Bryn Mawr College 





Creating the Creative Spirit 
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Je ne puis concevoir l’homme sans pensée: ce serait une pierre ou une brute. 


NE of the prime aims in education today is the development of re- 
flective thinking. If the student, having mastered the mechanics of a 
foreign language, for example, can then be encouraged to use this knowledge 
to create something original, we can feel that we have accomplished more 
than mere instruction; we have gone one step higher—to education. The 
student then will become more than an artisan; he will become an artist. 
Many teachers will ask how this can be accomplished in a society that 
legally requires the child to attend school whether he is intellectually capable 
or not. Certainly in some schools “simple instruction”? would be a major 
accomplishment. But for those who have the responsibility of teaching the 
leaders rather than the followers, the development of creative thinking is 
part of the teachers’ decalogue. 

One such group of expected leaders is being trained in the Bronx High 
School of Science, a special school in New York City for boys and girls who 
evidence ability and interest in a career in scientific or related fields. Admis- 
sion to the school is by an entrance examination in mathematics and English. 
Hence the student who is admitted usually has a good background of 
fundamentals. Since only those who have a more-than-usual capacity to 
learn are recommended by their elementary schools to take the examination, 
it follows that the student body is composed of young people with I.Q.’s 
above the average, who intend to continue their studies at college and 
professional schools. Yet with students whose chief interests lie along scien- 
tific and technical lines, the study of a foreign language is not self-motivated. 
Ability does not necessarily imply interest. Thus the teacher of foreign 
languages must be versatile in stimulating activity on the part of the pupils. 
He must himself create and motivate if he aspires to have them produce 
original rather than conventional results. 

Memory work, in accordance with the syllabus for teaching modern 
foreign languages in New York City, forms an integral part of each term’s 
study: 

“The memorization of definite amounts of prose and poetry should be insisted 
upon throughout the course. By this means pronunciation is improved, vocabulary 
and idioms firmly fixed, and a real feeling for the language inculcated. .. . ’? 


‘ Pascal: Pensées. 
* Board of Education of the City of New York: Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign 
Languages 1931. 
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As a poetic exercise in our fifth-term classes, the teacher may choose for 
memorization one of several selections from Paul Verlaine. In three such 
classes this semester, we studied the following well-known lines from Ver- 
laine’s Sagesse: 

Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 

Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Berce sa palme. 


La cloche, dans le ciel qu’on voit, 
Doucement tinte. 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 


Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille. 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville. 


-Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse? 


But before memorizing this selection, we discussed the author himself 
and the poem. What is the poet trying to say? What is the mood of the 
poem? What devices does he use to achieve this mood? What are the quali- 
ties that have made Verlaine immortal? 

We touched upon the fact that Verlaine’s life was bohemian and irregu- 
lar, that he had experienced emotional disturbances, and that as a result 
his poetry reflects a basic unhappiness, a yearning for something mystically 
peaceful. The class found in the poem a certain musical tone and emotional 
appeal combined with an elusive quality and a sense of unintelligibility. 
Indeed, they discovered that the poet was so intent on conveying a sen- 
sation or mood that he almost ignored clarity and preciseness of idea. 
The music of the lines was more important than what they actually said. 
How many different interpretations were possible for that last stanza! 

In order to provide an opportunity for each student to explain what the 
poem meant to him as an individual, the assignment for the next day was 
to reinterpret in English the ideas that he felt the poet was trying to express. 
In addition, to help the student appreciate the difficulty of writing poetry, 
it was suggested by the teacher that this explanation be written in verse 
form. The following day, more than seventy-five students out of one hundred 
seven had accepted the challenge: more than seventy-five attempts at 
creative poetry; one hundred seven attempts at reflective thinking! 

The teacher was pleased to find that most of the poems were of good 
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quality and that several showed real promise. As you might expect, a few 
students followed the text closely and submitted interpretations that were 
almost literal: 


Above the roof, so blue and calm, 
We see the lovely sky, 

And also note the waving palm 
That fills the air on high. 


For far away we hear the bell 
That tolls from out the church, 

And hear the lark that tries to tell 
About his rueful perch. 


But why, we ask, is our life there 
So simple and so still, 

When awesome noises always blare 
From towns beyond the hill? 


Oh, tell me now, what have you done, 
Now, crying never pays, 

Without the joys of Nature’s fun, 
And wasting youthful days? 


Here is an attempt to create mood by means of alliteration. Anyone 
with a special interest in psychology may wish to investigaie the implications 
of the last line. 


Silent spirits surround my soul, 
Serenely, sweetly, surely summoning; 

I stare down a deep, darkened hole, 
Observing, contemplating, wondering. 


The bells toll calmly high above, 
Compassionately, clearly calling; 

I think tender thoughts of my love: 
Caressing, kissing, sighing, wishing. 


The simple, contented rural regions, 
Tranquilly, truly beckoning; 

I sense ominous outcries of city legions: 
Shoving, crowding, shouting, crying. 


This sincere soul yearns for the truth, 
For the trees, the birds, the flowers, an open pool, 
Far from its plundered, reckless youth, 
Squandered in smoky, obscene streets, and school—you fool! 


This one, with its simple rhyme scheme, is concise and compact: 


The sky above the rooftops is so blue, so serene, 
An evergreen is swaying, its outline dimly seen. 
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The bell in the steeple softly ringing 
Is echoed now by a bird’s plaintive singing. 


Oh God, my God, is this not the life, 

As compared to the noise of a city of strife? 

Oh you over there who forever complain, 

Oh, do you not think you have labored in vain? 


This final selection is the nearest to real poetry. It builds and sustains 
a mood and reaches a climax: 


Blue, blue, blue is the unfading sky, 
Clouds like silhouettes journeying by. 
Down from the west a mild zephyr breeze 
Cradles the slumbering juniper trees. 


High in the church tower lyrically wells 
The glorious orchestra of vesper-time bells. 
A mocking bird’s melody drifts from the tree 
And adds to the musical ecstasy. 


Oh, Lord, Your handiwork is seen 
In azure skies and hills of green. 
The city’s behind us; we’ll never go back, 
For this world is green, the other was black. 


What have you done, oh you who remain 
Back in the city of misery and pain? 

What have you done that vou’ve never seen 
The worlds of song, the worlds of green? 


Naturally not every poem submitted is worth quoting in its entirety. 
Some, however, demonstrated skillful phrasing in part. Here, for example, 
is an interesting last stanza: 


Oh you who whine and whimper so, 
What have you done? 

Untouched, unsoftened, and unsung, 
Your youth is gone. 


And truthfully, some turned out like this: 


The sky is high overhead 
So serene and blue; 

A tree is also overhead 
Swaying fro and to. 


I was genuinely pleased with the hearty reaction of the classes to this 
assignment. I wondered whether or not some of the students would be 
capable of and interested in carrying this experiment one step further. 
Having attempted to reinterpret someone else’s philosophy, would they not 
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now enjoy trying to express their own ideas in the medium of the author—in 
French poetry? And so I made the suggestion that each student who wished 
to might write a poem in French, developing any subject that he saw fit. 
We agreed that two weeks would be ample time for this activity. 

The number of pupils who responded was gratifyingly large, especially 
when you consider that this type of assignment might be difficult for a 
college student but was extremely difficult for a high school student who 
had had scarcely more than two years of training in French. The results, 
of course, had to be judged with this in mind. The classes were inspired by 
a variety of topics, ranging from descriptions of city and country life to 
love and philosophy. Most of the poems were from eight to twelve lines in 
length, with conventional and some rather unconventional rhyme schemes. 
These six poems are representative: 


Chanson d’une marguerite 


Pale coquette des cieux, seulement 4 toi 
A été donnée 

La joie d’étre, par le monde entier, 
A jamais adorée. 


Moi, je ne suis qu’une pauvre fleur, 
Aimée pour un bref jour 

Et puis oubliée; mais toi, si belle, 
Tu es toujours certaine d’amour. 


Je suis modeste—tu es si fiére, 
Alors, explique-moi: 

Je serai seule toute ma vie, 
O lune, dis-moi, pourquoi? 


Mon amour 


Ma trés nouvelle amie 

Est une belle jeune fille 

Aux yeux fort bleus, aux cheveux noirs, 
Au visage bon 4a voir. 


Une excellente danseuse, 
Elle est certes peu causeuse. 
Je lui pose des questions, 
Elle répond “oui” ou “non.” 


L’ardente flamme d’amour luit 

Dans mon jeune coeur chaque nuit. 
Mais quand je pousse un gros soupir, 
Elle sourit—je veux m’enfuir. 


Quelle simplicité d’esprit! 
Mais la taille, c’est trés joli. 
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Je la prends dans mes bras 
En disant “‘oh, la 1a.” 
N’est-ce pas? 


Maintenant c’est le temps 


Maintenant c’est le temps 
De vous absenter de la ville, 
D’aller a la campagne 
Chercher la nature tranquille. 


Maintenant c’est le temps 
D’oublier votre malheur; 

Les champs verts vous appellent, 
C’est le cri du bonheur. 


La mer et la terre 


Le ciel est gris, le navire est brun, 
L’océan est trop noir; 

C’est un vilain monde 
Que je viens de voir. 


Ce monde de gris, de brun, et de noir 
Est trés mauvais; 

Dieu n’est pas ici ce jour, 
Il n’y sera jamais. 


Maintenant je reviens 4 la terre, 
La terre est jaune et verte. 

Voici le monde ou mon Dieu demeure, 
Jamais II ne me déserte. 


Quand je vais a l’église, ot il me plait rester, 
Je suis calme et fort. 

Je ne retourne pas a la mer si grise; 
Je reste dans ce port. 


Je ne désire que vous 


Les oiseaux chantaient toujours, 
Le ciel était toujours doux; 

Mais cela, je ne l’ai pas remarqué 
Parce que moi, je pensais 4 vous. 


Votre joie était ma joie 

Et votre succés le mien. 

O, tout ce que j’aurais fait pour vous, 
Vous le saviez bien. 


Et maintenant que vous étes parti, 
Je vois le ciel toujours si doux. 
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Mais que m’importe la couleur du ciel? 
Je ne désire que vous. 


Les gens sont comme les saisons 


La robe de la terre est rouge et verte: 
Cette robe brillante sera morte 
Quand |’automne sera parti 

Et que toutes les feuilles auront fui. 


En hiver la neige tombe 

C’est une autre belle saison; 
Blanche est la robe de la terre, 
Les étoiles du ciel sont claires. 


Les gens sont comme les quatre saisons, 
Chacun a quelque chose de bon, 
Et la raison pour cela, je pense, 
Se trouve dans leurs différences. 


Just as Pascal has said that he cannot conceive of the unthinking man, 
so educators feel that they should strive to create within the child the crea- 
tive spirit. This experiment was undertaken with that in mind. Its con- 
comitant values were: first, that the student who so often claims he cannot 
find the right words to express ideas proved to himself not only that he 
could, but that he could in the conciseness that poetry demands—this much 
in his own native tongue. Second, he was given the opportunity to think in 
the foreign language when he wrote his own poem in French. Third, he 
developed, I hope, standards for evaluating the poetry of others and himself. 
Indirectly, he came to realize that many interpretations may be placed on 
the same set of words, and that poetry, like music, should create a mood. 

But do you know what I consider the greatest value of this attempt at 
creative expression? The students found they enjoyed it. 


ELI BLUME 
The Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 








The American Villain in Latin- 
American Literature 


F a blond and blue-eyed actor appeared in the villain’s role in an Ameri- 

can melodrama of the classic type, the reaction of the audience would 
range from surprise to indignation. Everyone would be sure there was some 
mistake, for all know that a villain not only has a black heart but also a 
black mustache. The dark and sinister look that is supposed to characterize 
a good villain would be hard for a blond to affect, even with a borrowed 
mustache. There seems to be a definite association in the public mind be- 
tween dark complexions and dark deeds. Blondness, on the other hand, is 
often associated with innocence, benevolence, and virtue. Cherubs and 
angels are usually represented as being fair of complexion and hair. There 
is no good reason to suppose that brunets are excluded from the celestial 
population, but neither is there any pictorial evidence of their presence 
among the winged hosts. 

It would, then, be something of a surprise to many an American to learn 
that in the neighboring lands of the Western Hemisphere there has been a 
definite tendency toward associating deeds of villainy with a certain blond 
type of individual vaguely classified as an ‘‘Anglo-Saxon.”’ It may also be 
something of a shock for some Americans to learn that in spite of their 
innocent supposition that all was well between them and their neighbors, 
they and their countrymen have been depicted by quite a number of 
Latin-American writers as first-class villains. 

The prestige of the United States villain in Latin America dates from 
the period of American expansion following the Spanish-American War. 
This expansion, less euphemistically known as “‘ Yankee Imperialism,” “the 
Big Stick Policy,” and “Dollar Diplomacy” excited suspicion, fear, and 
hatred in all parts of Latin America. The United States citizen was soon 
able to outdistance all rivals in the competition for the distinction of becom- 
ing the bogey man of Latin America. If Latin Americans were not properly 
warned about the perils of living in the same hemisphere as a nation of such 
people, it was not the fault of writers like Rufino Blanco Fombona and 
Manuel Ugarte. With the zeal of missionaries, they sought to expose the 
imperialistic schemes which the Americans were plotting against their 
neighbors.' The point was almost reached where people in Latin-American 


1 J. D. M. Ford was not guilty of overstatement in commenting that these two authors 
were ‘‘writing against us with all the fury of fanatic hate.” Main Currents of Spanish Literature, 
New York, 1919, p. 273. 
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countries began to look under their beds before they went to sleep at night 
just to make sure no Yankee imperialists were hiding there.? 

This feeling of suspicion and resentment toward the United States* not 
only served as a fount of inspiration for political speakers and writers, but 
it also furnished a new theme for men of letters of the period. The greatest 
writer of them all, Rubén Dario, felt sufficiently awed or disgusted by the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt, then considered the arch-imperialist 
and villain of the Hemisphere,‘ to write a poem about him. The poem is so 
familiar that it requires little comment. In it, Roosevelt is presented less as 
an individual monstrosity than as a typical representative of the American 
people. “‘Eres soberbio y fuerte ejemplar de tu raza.’® The author pays 
grudging tribute to the energy and material accomplishments of the typical 
American, going to the extreme of calling him ‘‘culto,” but spiritually he 
implies that the American is not in much better shape than the Neanderthal 
man. His poem closes with a note of warning to the “‘hombres de ojos sajones 
y alma barbara”’ not to rely too much on material superiority. 

Another famous Latin-American poet, José Santos Chocano, expresses 
his anti- Yankee sentiments in a poem entitled La epopeya del Pactfico. The 
immediate source of Chocano’s indignation is the construction of the 
Panama Canal by the United States.* Aside from mentioning one or two 
physical traits, the poem presents no detailed delineation of the American 
as a human type, but simply warns that he is a dangerous character: “‘Des- 


? Although he subsequently had occasion to modify his views, as late as 1927 Rail Haya 
de la Torre believed that Latin America still had great cause for alarm: ‘‘No ha de prolongarse 
por muchos afios el plazo que nos separa de una agresién armada por parte de los Estados 
Unidos.” Por la emancipacion dela América latina, Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 203. 

’ One of the epithets by which Blanco Fombona chose to designate the United States was 
“el Avido cerdo del Norte.” La es pada del samuray, Madrid, 1924, p. 297. 

* Theodore Roosevelt was not the only American president who brought upon himself 
the wrath of Latin-American writers. One would judge by the following diatribe from the pen 
of Blanco Fombona that William McKinley also ranked high in Latin-American disesteem: 
“Odio a McKinley porque es un conquistador sin correr peligros, un asesino de levita; porque 
ha abierto la ambicién del imperialismo yanqui; porque sus manos de verdugo sefialan a la 
codicia del Norte nuestra gran patria de Hispano-America. Lo abomino porque humillé a 
nuestra raza, humillando a Espaiia. Lo odio porque es odioso.” op. cit., p. 102. 

* Rubén Dario. ‘‘A Roosevelt,” in Anthology of the Modernista movement in Spanish 
America, ed. Alfred Coester, Boston, 1924, p. 108. 

* The Latin-American reaction to the dismemberment of Colombia to form the “‘inde- 
pendent” republic of Panama was one of violent protest. Theodore Roosevelt’s support of the 
Panamanian rebellion could hardly be interpreted as a desire to liberate an oppressed people, 
but rather as a coldly practical means to an end, namely, the construction of the Panama 
Canal. For some varying non-Latin-American opinions on the matter, see the following: 
Mary W. Williams, The People and Politics of Latin America, Boston, 1938, p. 528; F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Latin America, New York, 1939, pp. 267-268; William Spence Robertson, History 
of the Latin-American Nations, New York, 1942, p. 492. 
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confiemos del Hombre de los ojos azules.’’? The most interesting touches as 
far as the present study is concerned, are the descriptive ones. Dario had 
spoken of “‘Saxon eyes,’’ but Chocano is so specific as to describe the 
American as having blue eyes and blond hair, insinuating that this alone is 
enough to arouse one’s suspicion as to his motives. 

As one would naturally expect, the medium of prose fiction served better 
than poetry to express what Latin-American writers were thinking of their 
neighbors to the north. The Nicaraguan writer Hernan Robleto attacks the 
imperialistic policies of the United States in Nicaragua in a novel entitled 
Sangre en el trépico. The villain of the story is twice a villain, for he is not 
only an American but also a sergeant. The fact that his name is Wilson may 
be a reflection of that cantankerous ill-will that Woodrow Wilson succeeded 
in inspiring in so many Mexicans of his day.* Whatever the case may be, 
Sergeant Wilson represents the brutal, aggressive American who has noth- 
ing but scorn for other races, and who is never inhibited by moral scruples. 
He quickly picks up Spanish profanity because he feels that it is the greatest 
asset he can possess in dealing with the natives. He applies the term 
“‘greaser’’ to all people who do not belong to his own race, and his strongest 
conviction is that the United States should undertake the task of ridding 
the continent of these people: ‘‘Eran bestias, ‘greasers,’ de los que habia que 
limpiar a toda la América, encomendando la labor a los Estados Unidos.””® 

In one of Robleto’s short stories, entitled En la piara, another American 
soldier appears—one of those who participated in the American attack on 
Vera Cruz in 1915.'° In the confusion of the battle he lost contact with his 
detachment, or—better still for the author’s ends—became frightened and 
deserted. Bedraggled, hungry, and exhausted he finally comes upon some 
abandoned ranch buildings in which four equally bedraggled Mexican 
juanes and a soldadera have installed themselves. Abjectly he grovels at 
their feet, repeating “‘j mi, cristiano! | mi, cristiano!’ There is no response on 


7 José Santos Chocano, ‘‘La epopeya del Pacffico,” in Anthology of the Modernista More- 
ment in Spanish America, p. 184. 

8 This peevishness and rancor was not entirely induced by Woodrow Wilson’s political 
policies. His personality also grated on Mexican nerves. Hernan Robleto commented on some 
of the traits that he found particularly ridiculous and contemptible in Wilson and his Secretary 
of State, William Jennings Bryan: ‘“‘Una de las grandes cualidades que observaba Wilson en 
Pancho Villa era que éste no fumaba nunca. E] detalle parece un ridfculo inventado a costa 
del Presidente de los Estados Unidos; pero es tan cierto como la admiraci6n del Secretario de 
Estado Bryan, ese otro puritano del pafs del délar, que inicia un proceso ante los tribunales 
contra aquellos que se atreven a murmurar de la Biblia.”” La Mascota de Pancho Villa, México, 
1934, pp. 9-10. 

® Sangre en el tré pico, Madrid, 1930, p. 74. 

10 For a detailed account of the Vera Cruz incident see: Ernest Gruening—Mezxico and Its 
Heritage, New York, 1934, pp. 580-81. 

" La Mascota de Pancho Villa, p. 151. 
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the part of the Mexicans, who probably suspect that the American’s Chris- 
tianity is no farther advanced than his knowledge of Spanish. They note 
that he has a blond beard, fine golden hair, and blue eyes, which to make 
matters worse, are bloodshot. They scornfully throw him a piece of meat 
which he picks up from the ground and eats without bothering to brush off 
the dust—a detail which makes him appear a little more contemptible than 
would otherwise be the case. The whole picture seems deliberately drawn 
to give an adverse impression of the courage and stamina of American 
soldiers in general, the sort of thing that Mexicans, after the Vera Cruz in- 
cident, would understandably have liked to believe was a true picture. 

The American villain is given a much completer delineation in the 
famous Venezuelan novel Dota Barbara by Rémulo Gallegos. Here he is 
known as Mr. Danger, an individual with physical proportions resembling 
those of an ox, and with approximately the same impulses and refinement of 
spirit: ““Era una gran masa de misculos bajo una piel roja, con un par de 
ojos muy azules y unos cabellos color de lino.’ Mr. Danger is the son of an 
Irish father and a Danish mother, and he is a native of Alaska, a combina- 
tion which the author may have considered the worst possible. Mr. Danger 
is convinced that Latin Americans belong to an inferior order of humanity, 
the basis for this conclusion apparently being that they do not have blue 
eyes and blond hair. Being an American, it naturally follows that Mr. 
Danger is a successful businessman, and, almost as logically, that his prop- 
erty has been acquired by such devious means as false deeds of sale, drawn 
up after the contracting party had been well plied with whisky. Mr. 
Danger’s sense of humor—for he has one—is of the bluff, gusty variety, the 
type that would have made him popular in hotel lobbies on convention 
days. On one occasion he jokingly offers Lorenzo Barquero five bottles of 
whisky for his daughter, a proposal that is followed by an explosion of 
raucous laughter that throws Mr. Danger into convulsions, turns his face 
purple, and makes tears run down his cheeks. His great virtue is his hearty 
hospitality which he manifests by bellowing a greeting pointblank at close 
range, following it up with an alderman’s handshake and a barrage of slaps 
on the back, and finally an insistence that the guest come into his house 
and get drunk on his whisky. In spite of these hearty qualities, Mr. Danger 
never becomes conspicuously popular among the natives. 

A novel entitled Mancha de aceite by the Colombian, César Uribe Piedra- 
hita, depicts another American villain in the person of Mr. McGunn, a cold- 
blooded industrialist bent on building an empire of his own at the expense 
of Latin-American resources and manpower. Mr. McGunn, never a very 
subtle or complex character, lays down his credo in the following terms: 
“Esto es exactamente lo que yo creo debe ser un hombre: eficiente, trabaja- 


 Rémulo Gallegos—Dofia Barbara, Barcelona, 1929, p. 129. 
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dor, y no importarle nada mas. Al infierno con los romanticismos y las con- 
sideraciones de otra indole. j Petréleo! Petréleo es dinero, dinero es lo tinico 
que puede dar bienestar. Después, al diablo con Sudamérica y con todos es- 
tos ‘piones’ y agentes zalameros y traidores.’””'> When McGunn finds it neces- 
sary to defend his position with more humanitarian arguments, he makes 
much ado over highway improvement and sanitation, and the numerous 
benefits that these American works have brought to the natives, but he 
ignores the cost of these enterprises in human life, and the fact that the 
concern over the welfare of the workmen is merely a matter of maintaining 
the efficiency of the oil industry. There is only one indication that Mr. 
McGunn’s casehardened heart ever throbbed with anything but a mechani- 
cal beat, and that is in the fact that he had a young and charming wile. 
She, however, was probably wholly justified in becoming bored with her 
husband and in bestowing her affections on the Colombian hero, a young 
doctor whose idealistic projects and professional duties still allowed him 
some free time for philandering with other men’s wives. 

In a novel on the Mexican Revolution, entitled Entre volcanes, Alfonso 
Camin presents a character whom he calls Mr. Charleston, although he 
seems to have John D. Rockefeller in mind when he describes Mr. Charles- 
ton’s appearance: ‘‘...chupado de cara, como momia de arzobispo, era 
un esqueleto con canas.’’ In other respects Mr. Charleston follows the 
conventional pattern. He has the proverbial lust for money, the crafty un- 
scrupulousness in business dealings, the arrogance and bluster, and the 
prodigious capacity for whisky that all American villains were supposed to 
have. ‘jOh! ustedes comprender,’’”® he exclaims, thereby also conforming 
to the norm established for Spanish as some Latin Americans conceive it to 
spoken by Americans, the infinitive functioning in all situations, past, 
present, and future. Mr. Charleston eventually falls into the hands of Mexi- 
can bandits who subject him to various forms of mistreatment which, no 
doubt, he richly deserved. 

Two Americans appear briefly in the Chilean novel Alsino by Pedro 
Prado. The following picture is drawn of one of them: “ . . . rubio y fornido, 
sentado en una silla puesta al revés, con sus musculosos brazos apoyados 
sobre el respaldo, frunciendo el ojo izquierdo para esquivar el humillo que 
fluia de su pipa, atenazada entre recios dientes, escuchaba inmévil y sin 
pestafiear.”’® The fact that this hulking individual assumes somewhat the 
same posture in sitting on a chair as he would in riding a horse, may have 
been intended to be a reflection on American social behavior.'? There is 


8 Cesar Uribe Piedrahita—M ancha de aceite, Bogot4, 1935, p. 18. 

4 Alfonso Camin—Entre volcanes, Madrid, 1928, p. 217. 

% Idem, p. 218. 

6 Pedro Prado—Alsino, Santiago, 1943, p. 174. 

‘7 An interesting commentary on American habits is recorded by José Vasconcelos, who 
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another suggestion of this when the American knocks his pipe against the 
back of the chair and nonchalantly scatters ashes on the rug, it apparently 
being a habit of his to do this in other people’s houses. As might be ex- 
pected, this Yankee and his companion are capitalists casting about for a 
victim to exploit, and they find him in the person of Alsino, the youth who 
grew wings. Never permitting courtesy to interfere with business transac- 
tions, they make Alsino a pointblank offer of one hundred dollars for his 
skeleton. At this point Alsino’s keeper intercedes to explain to the baffled 
youth that if the sale is concluded, immediate delivery of his skeleton is not 
expected, but that the Americans—despite their predatory instincts—are 
willing to wait until he dies. Then the keeper turns to the Americans and 
demands five hundred dollars instead of one hundred. Without the flicker 
of an eyelash, the Americans accede to the demand, and immediately pro- 
duce a document and a fountain pen with which to sign it. Their nefarious 
transaction happily concluded, the Americans have played their special part 
in the novel and never reappear. The reader is left to assume that they go 
their way rejoicing, trafficking in skeletons, souls, sewer pipe, or anything 
else that is profitable. 

A somewhat more genial American villain, but one who is just as much 
of an unscrupulous capitalistic conniver as his countrymen depicted by 
other Latin-American writers, figures briefly in the Cuban novel Ciénaga 
by Luis Felipe Rodriguez. This individual, who goes by the good old 
American name of Juan Smith, could have come from the same assembly 
line as other American bogey men of Latin-American creation, as far as his 
physical appearance is concerned. He is described as being of ‘mirada azul” 
and having hair “‘de color de jamén del diablo,”’ which sounds very sinister 
indeed. The chief respect in which the jovial Juan Smith differs from his 
compatriots and fellow exploiters is that he possesses a good knowledge of 
Spanish. This, of course, makes him so much the more dangerous, for it 
enables him to disarm his victims with his whimsical palaver before he 
moves in to make his kill. This is his strategy as he attempts to buy some 
idle land from the Cuban farmer, Tranquilino Liborio Romani. The latter, 
supposing at first that he is dealing with some addle-brained eccentric, sells 
part of his land to the American, only to learn later that it is rich in miner- 
als. One day Juan Smith returns to make Tranquilino an offer for the rest 
of his land, and to explain to him that a little hoodwinking now and then is 
practiced by the best of men, at least in his country: “Quiero que me venda 
ese otro pedazo donde tiene la casa. En mi pais, se estila decir en Wall 
Street, que cuando un hombre le esta estorbando la expansién a otro hombre 





found the following observation among the notes taken by his mother in one of the classes 
she attended in a private school in Mexico: “. . . al Norte habitaban unos hombres rudos y 
pelirrojos que suben los pies a la mesa cuando se sientan a conversar y profesan la herejfa 
protestante.” Ulises Criollo, México, 1937, p. 50. 
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que hace su mejor negocio, debe convencerle de que se opone a la obra de la 
civilizacién ... ’”!8 

Tranquilino reflects a moment, then explodes: ‘‘Vayase usted a expan- 
sionarse al infierno. Me cogiste asando maiz, americano.”’ This retort should 
have withered any man with a conscience, but Juan Smith was one of those 
happy individuals who didn’t have any. 

A skit in versified form by an anonymous author brings Uncle Sam him- 
self to the stage in a role that parallels that of Don Juan Tenorio in Zorrilla’s 
famous play. The skit takes its name, Tenorio Sam, from the leading char- 
acter, who, unlike Zorrilla’s Tenorio, is the villain of the drama. In the 
opening scene Woodrow Wilson converses with Cuba while he waits for his 
master, Tenorio Sam. The setting is a restaurant in Mexico City where 
Tenorio Sam has arranged to meet John Bull to discuss a wager they have 
made concerning the fate of the Jndita (Mexico). Presently Tenorio Sam 
swaggers in, and not long after, John Bull appears. In the meantime other 
characters, representing Nicaragua, Venezuela, and other Latin-American 
countries, are commenting on the two rivals: “De los dos me simpatiza mds 
el panzén,” etc. Tenorio Sam recounts his imperialistic adventures in the 
following terms: 

Por donde quiera que ful, 
de las leyes me burlé, 
acorazados meti, 

al gobierno atropellé, 


y mis productos vendi...® 


Continuing his bluster, Tenorio Sam explains how he systematically bul- 
lies and intimidates his victims, despoiling them of everything he considers 
worth taking. Having delivered himself of these and other equally noble 
sentiments, Tenorio Sam tells John Bull that he intends to take the beauti- 
ful Indita away from him. In the next scene the Jndita appears reading a 
note received from Tenorio Sam, and expressed in such amorous terms as 
the following: 

Yo quiero tus ricas minas, 
del petréleo relumbrosas, 
y lo demas son pamplinas.. . *° 


The Indita naturally rejects with indignation all of Tenorio Sam’s over- 
tures. The latter now has his accounts with John Bull to settle, a situation 
complicated by the appearance of another character who likewise has a 
quarrel with Tenorio Sam—Japan. Tenorio Sam, never a stickler for courte- 


18 Luis Felipe Rodriguez, Ciénaga, La Habana, 1937, pp. 146-147. 

18 Tenorio Sam, México, 1914, p. 7. Cf. José Zorrilla—Don Juan Tenorio, ed. N. B. 
Adams, New York, 1937, Part I, Act I, scene 12, lines 500-504. 

20 Tenorio Sam, p. f1. 
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ous formalities on such occasions, tells Japan to ‘“‘go-tu-jel,” a suggestion 
which Japan does not seem at all inclined to carry out. Tenorio Sam then 
assails both of his adversaries, and in the ensuing fracas he gets a good 
drubbing. The final scene shows Tenorio Sam and the Indita in a cemetery. 
The latter urges Tenorio Sam to repent, but he remains unrepentant and 
recalcitrant to the last gasp. The Indita then pronounces appropriate parting 
words over the fallen villain: 


Tocadie la golondrina 

y sabe pobre errabundo 

y grabalo en tu conciencia 

que no hay poder en el mundo 
para hollar mi Independencia.” 


What this little piece lacks in accuracy and historical insight is to some 
extent compensated for by the unquestionable sincerity of its yankee- 
phobia. It was published at a time when relations between the United 
States and Mexico were particularly strained, and when nothing would 
have been more soothing balm to injured Mexican pride than to see Uncle 
Sam receive a well-administered flogging. 

It is small wonder that the United States engendered such a race of 
vipers, if one may judge by a book entitled Estados Unidos por dentro written 
by Manuel Cestero of Santo Domingo. The documentation for this book, 
according to the author’s own admission, is made up entirely of newspaper 
accounts of family scandals, divorces, murder, adultery, abductions, and 
other interesting features of American life that the author seems to regard 
as typical. He relates a touching tale of American home life in which the 
female of the species is just as black-hearted as the male: 


William and Ether (sic) are husband and wife, but the sweet harmony which 
should pervade their home is lacking, because William does not earn enough money 
to satisfy Ether’s extravagant tastes. Ether considers this sufficient provocation for 
her to become the mistress of a certain gay old codger whose wealth and lechery 
constitute his special qualifications. For a time all goes well, and Ether receives 
everything her heart desires; but alas and alack, William, coming home unexpec- 
tedly one evening, finds Ether in the arms of her lover. Ether tries to evaporate, but 
before she can do so, William draws a revolver (which he always carried to parties) 
and shoots, first Ether, then her lover, and finally himself.” 


The composite picture which might be drawn from these sketches and 
commentaries in various Latin-American literary works is that of an indi- 
vidual who has something in common with Theodore Roosevelt, Simon 
Legree, Strangler Lewis, Senator Bilbo, and Al Capone. Most Americans 
would prefer to think that it does not fit them, and it probably does not. 


*\ Idem, p. 23. 
* Manuel Cestero—Estados Unidos por dentro, México, 1917, pp. 21-22. 
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However, few would be prepared to deny that if so many Latin-American 
writers had so many uncomplimentary things to say about Americans, there 
must have been some provocation. If we are sincerely interested in getting 
along with our neighbors, and there now appears to be little doubt that we 
are, a good beginning can be made by finding out what they do not like 
about us. Knowing this, the source of provocation can more easily be re- 
moved. This is only one of many reasons for reading Latin-American litera- 
ture.* 
DoNALD F. FOGELQUIST 
State College of Washington 


* One should not come to the conclusion that this is the only way that Latin American 
authors have interpreted the North Americans. The Editor has been engaged for some time 
in finding among Latin American writers the more favorable and sympathetic interpretation 
of North Americans, and he has found considerable material to assure him that a serious 
effort is made in Latin America to analyze and understand the better side of North American 
life and culture. (Editor’s note.) 








Notes and News 





Making the Textbook Talk 


Anyone teaching a foreign language on the college three-hour a week basis is acutely 
aware of the inadequacy of time available for oral drill. Grammar, translation, and reading 
monopolize the few classroom periods with only the slimmest margin salvaged for oral prac- 
tice. The situation is almost desperate in classes upwards of twenty-five. While an instructor 
will conscientiously cover the required material, including routine drills in pronunciation, he 
cannot, on a three-hour schedule, allow any appreciable time for individual instruction and 
speech correction. The result is that while the beginning student hears the teacher’s pronun- 
ciation in class, by the time the assignment is prepared for the following recitation, usually 
36 to 48 hours later, the correct foreign sound is only partially remembered if not totally for- 
gotten. Nor is this predicament much improved throughout a second and usually final year of 
language study wherein the emphasis is placed, and rightly so we believe, upon the mastery 
of the reading skill and a survey of the literary landmarks of a foreign culture. 

In an effort to effect at least a partial solution to the problem of providing increased oral 
practice, the following steps were taken at Sampson College: (a) recordings were made by com- 
petent foreigners in their native language; (b) the material recorded was selected from the 
very textbooks in current classroom use; (c) the records were made available to the students 
through a charge-out desk in the college Student Activities office. Thus the language records 
may be borrowed in precisely the same manner as ping-pong balls, symphonic records, or ath- 
letic equipment. They may be played on the phonograph in the college music room throughout 
the day or withdrawn overnight after 5:00 p.m. for home use. 

While there is of course nothing original in the use of recorded material for supplementary 
oral training, we believe it worthwhile to underscore the desirability of using textbook material 
for this purpose rather than commercially prepared records. The latter do not, as a rule, follow 
the vocabulary or grammar content of a specific textbook and require both additional expla- 
nations and duplication of the recorded material by ditto or mimeograph. The use of commer- 
cial recordings is encouraged however by the intermediate and advanced students who have 
at least been exposed to hearing and practicing proper pronunciation. The textbook, on the 
other hand, is in the possession of each student and is thus immediately available for the audio- 
visual exercise. 

From a pedagogical standpoint, the use of recorded textbook material makes for a more 
thorough learning of the specific course content. A transition is made from the known to the 
unknown, i.e., from the printed to the spoken word. The correct pattern is established and re- 
peated, and by repetition it is possible to achieve better overlearning of valuable material. 
Moreover, an approach to a standardized pronunciation may be acquired by those imitating 
the authentic foreign diction. Since students are apt to play the records through, their learning 
by the whole method not only tends to improve their pronunciation of individual words and 
phrases but also to aid them in acquiring the rhythm and intonation pattern of the foreign 
language. 

A practical but pertinent consideration is the low cost of providing this service to language 
students. Commercial sets tend to be fairly expensive, while, for but a few dollars, a substantial 
supply of uncut discs may be secured at an educational discount and cut on any of the usual 
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recording machines. Such apparatus seems to be standard equipment in departments offering 
speech work. If the institution has no such equipment, a little investigation is likely to uncover 
some individual owning a transcriber and more than likely quite willing to accommodate in the 
cause of higher learning. 

In the matter of securing competent personnel to make the recordings, we at Sampson 
have encountered no obstacle whatever. Since this institution is an emergency G.I. college, it 
is not surprising that the campus numbers a good many native French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish-speaking students or student wives as well as faculty and faculty wives of foreign birth 
and training. It would seem that a comparable quota might be found these days in any aver- 
age-sized college or college community. The advantages of recording an authentic foreign 
speech are self-evident. The American instructor will perhaps find it necessary to caution his 
foreign reader to speak slowly, to remember that his or her speech is going to be imitated, 
sound for sound, by someone totally unfamiliar with the language. For the same reason care 
must be exercised to secure readers whose speech betrays no pronounced regional or dialectical 
accent but conforms reasonably well with the standard pronunciation any competent instruc- 
tor should recognize. Our experience has shown that the first three elementary lessons are in 
greatest demand. Since home-recordings are, as a rule, not as long-wearing as commercial 
discs, we have prepared several identical transcriptions of these lessons. 

The limitations inherent in this experiment are fully recognized. The teacher is by no 
means relieved of the responsibility of devoting as much time to oral work as is consonant with 
the attainment of several language objectives. The use of these records is intended merely as 
a supplement to class work and is designed primarily for the elementary student to aid him 
in the acquisition of an intelligible pronunciation and in the formation of speech habits which, 
at the outset, are most susceptible of modification in either the right or the wrong direction. In 
short, we feel that while a teacher should never become a textbook wired for sound, we see 
nothing wrong in performing that operation on the textbook itself. 

ROBERT A. WAGONER, 
LEON J. COHEN 
Sampson College 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York 
Sampson, New York 


The Relation of Grades in German Reading 
Vocabulary to the Method of Testing 


Aiter two months of conducting a graduate course designed to equip the students to read 
by sight psychology in German, an effort was made to measure the German reading vocabulary 
thus far acquired by the 20 students. 

Five objective methods of testing this vocabulary were employed in the following order: 
(1) a reproduction test in which for each of 25 German words the student must reproduce in 
writing the English equivalent; (2) a recognition test in which 25 German words were to be 
matched with 25 given English words (1 to 1 correspondence); (3) a recognition test in which 
13 of 25 German words were to be matched with 13 of 25 given English words; (4) a matching 
test in which 25 English words were to be matched with 25 given German words (1 to 1 cor- 
respondence); (5) a reproduction test in which for each of 25 English words the student must 
reproduce in writing the German equivalent. 

Test methods 1 and 5 clearly involved reproduction while test methods 2, 3 and 4 in- 
volved merely recognition and thus a reduction in the degrees of freedom. The vocabulary in- 
volved was at all times that which had been in the material which had been read and was largely 
psychological in nature. Two tests under the first method were given on successive days, fol- 
lowed on the two succeeding days by two tests under the second method, and so on. A week 
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of practice at tests similar to the two under the first method had preceded the beginning of the 
study. 

Scores on the two tests under each method were averaged for each individual and the 
mean of these averages for 17 students was computed for each of the five methods (3 students 
missed one or more tests and were therefore not figured in the results). 

The means and standard deviations of the class (17 students) for each method were as 
follows: 


Method of Testing 


1 2 3 4 5 
Mean 49.7 92.1 72.6 89.1 59.7 
Sigma 12.4 7.3 12.7 9.2 10.4 


A comparison of these means for the several test methods reveals (1) that the lowest mean 
scores amounting to failing grades were made when it was a question of testing reproduction 
either of the English words or of the German words; (2) that the highest mean scores amount- 
ing to A and B grades were made when it was a question of testing recognition by matching 25 
German words with 25 English words or vice versa; (3) that an intermediate score amounting 
to a C grade was made when it was a question of testing recognition by mixing English asso- 
ciates with English non-associates of German words. The homogeneity in the scores of the 
class as indicated by the standard deviations was least for methods 1, 3 and 5. 

The Pearson product moment correlation coefficients for every possible pairing of the 
score-results by the several methods of testing were all more or less positive as follows: 


Intercorrelations of the Results Obtained by the 
Several Test-Methods 


1 2 3 4 
78 
.56 32 


76 .70 60 
.70 41 60 32 
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The results of testing the significance of the difference in mean scores between any two 
test methods employed (large correlated samples) are presented below: 


Statistical Significance of the Difference in Means of any Two Test Methods 
(Critical Ratios) 


1 2 3 4 
2 20.9 
3 7.8 6.3 
4 19.5 2.0 6.4 
5 4.4 13.0 4.9 10.2 


From the various critical ratios it is obvious that the mean score obtained by any one of 
the five test-methods differs significantly from that obtained by any other one of the five test- 
methods save in the case of methods 2 and 4 where it is a question of matching 25 German 
words with 25 English words and vice versa. 

The following conclusions appear warranted from this little study: (1) Grades in German 
reading vocabulary depend largely upon the method of testing and accordingly vary all the 
way from A to failure; (2) the exception to that rule is seen in the two matching test-methods, 
namely 2 and 4 where it is a question of recognizing 25 of 25 German-English equivalents or 
25 of 25 English-German equivalents respectively; (3) test-methods which involve mainly 
recognition yield higher grades than do test-methods which involve mainly reproduction; (4) 
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the method of testing which most resembles that which is called for in sight reading of Ger- 
man, namely Method 1 in which English equivalents of German words must be reproduced, 
yields the lowest scores of the five methods; (5) it is to the improvement of the student’s read- 
ing vocabulary as measured by Method 1 that every effort of the teacher of sight translation 
should be bent. 

F. C. SUMNER 


Howard University 


A la recherche d'un vrai milieu francais 


1? 


“‘Parlez-moi frangais, $.V.P.!’’ dit l’écusson que porte chaque étudiant qui assiste aux 
cours d’été 4 l’université Laval. Ce mot d’ordre (attaché a la chemise de chacun) a vraiment 
une autorité indéniable: ici, un nouveau venu articule laborieusement |’expression frangaise: 
la-bas, un habitué parle couramment. Le résultat de cet effort est tangible a la fin des six 
semaines d’études et chaque éléve assidu se fait gloire de manifester les progrés accomplis. La 
rapidité et la sdreté de nos succés dans |’étude de la langue frangaise 4 Québec sont dues a la 
florissante culture frangaise qui y régne. 

Aujourd’hui, si l’on examine de prés son porte-monnaie, on trouve que peu de gens peu- 
vent se payer le luxe d’un voyage en France. D’ailleurs, on y trouverait d’innombrables in- 
convénients et particuliérement le sacrifice du bon confort auquel est habitué l’américain 
moyen. Puisqu’il faut renoncer a visiter la France, pourquoi ne pas songer 4a faire un voyage 4 
Québec et a suivre les cours d’été a |’Université Laval? Le voyage n’est ni trop long ni trop 
cher et vraiment les avantages en sont inestimables. On trouve 4 Québec et 4 Laval un mag- 
nifique supplément de culture francaise. 

Premiérement, considérons l’ambiance oW se trouve cette université célébre par sa mé- 
thodologie culturelle, recherchée de nos jours avec autant d’enthousiasme que les anciens en met- 
taient a décourvir la pierre philosophale. Depuis sa fondation au dix-septiéme siécle, Québec a 
été et restera toujours le seul centre vraiment frangais de ce cété de |’Atlantique. Le nom donné 
a cette ville: ‘‘Capitale de la Nouvelle-France” est trés juste car tous les canadiens francais 
restent attachés aux traditions et aux moeurs de la mére-patrie. Par conséquent |’étudiant qui 
fréquente l’Université Laval peut profiter beaucoup de ces traditions et de ces moeurs héritées 
du vieux monde et acclimatées dans le nouveau. I] en fait une étude au cours des promenades 
organisées par la direction des cours d’été dans !a banlieue de la ville. I] se sert du frangais dans 
ses visites aux magasins, aux théatres, au bureau de poste, aux hdtels, aux garages, aux églises, 
aux restaurants, pour ne mentionner que ces lieux. Chaque étudiant se fait un point d’hon- 
neur de garder fidélement la promesse faite au début des cours d’été: celle de ne parler que le 
francais. La langue francaise est la langue officielle de la salle de classe, de tous les cours, des 
conversations intimes, de la bibliothéque et méme du magasin de l’univeristé. En France 
méme, un étudiant désireux d’apprendre la langue, aurait-il eu cette bonne occasion de parler 
francais 4 toute heure du jour et sous la tutelle d’un moniteur francais? En passant, je ne sau- 
rais trop louer la valeur incalculable de ces moniteurs et de ces monitrices, leur patience, leur 
empressement a rendre service, leur bonté inlassable. Ils ne sont chargés que de quelques cours 
élémentaires mais ils exigent que les étudiants s’expriment en fran¢ais chaque fois que |’occa- 
sion se présente, en dehors des heures de classe. 

A Laval, la direction des cours d’été a la sagesse de comprendre que les délassements sont 
utiles et nécessaires au travail; par conséquent, les excursions organisées en fins de semaine sont 
trés appréciées des étudiants. L’occasion leur est fournie de visiter les plus beaux sites, les 
endroits historiques, de s’initier aux moeurs frangaises assez variées dans les paroisses envi- 
ronnantes. Je mentionne ici les voyages d’agrément que j’ai le plus goités: 

C’est d’abord Sillery, dans la banlieue de Québec, avec son collége féminin aux dépen- 
dances vastes, égayées de bosquets pleins d’ombre. Je n’oublie pas le godter champétre et sur- 
tout les crépes! 
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Puis, c’est l’excursion au lac Beauport, endroit propice aux sports d’hiver. La belle saison 
nous y invite a passer un jour entier dans la quiétude et |’oubli du travail. Le retour est égayé 
d’une visite au jardin zoologique; belle occasion d’enrichir son vocabulaire francais en répétant 
les noms des animau * et des oiseaux. 

Je cite encore /ieaupré, sa magnifique cathédrale et son cyclorama—pour finir la journée, 
une promenade en autobus au Petit Cap, propriété privée du Séminaire de Québec, et des 
randonnées s’organisent dans les beis en attendant le délicieux gotter en plein air. 

Pour finir, je mentionne d’autres visites aussi agréables que profitables: celle de l’orpheli- 
nat de Giffard, une autre 4 la maison d’été de Maizerets, et enfin la promenade au moulin de 
Vincennes, place historique sur le fleuve Saint-Laurent. 

Il serait impossible de souligner assez la valeur sociale, culturelle et historique de ces ex- 
cursions organisées par |’ Université Laval. Elles complétent les cours d’été et s’ajoutent au fait 
appréciable entre tous: celui d’étudier le francais 4 Laval. Si l’étudiant profite de tout ce 
qu’offre cette institution en un été, il gagne plus de connaissance de la langue frangaise en six 
semaines qu’un voyage a l’étranger ne lui en procure dans le méme espace de temps. 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 
Vullenberg College 
{llentown, Pa. 


Letters to the Editor 





To the Editor: 


I am in the process of preparing a list of all 16 mm movies available in the 
market in the three major foreign languages: French, German, and Spanish. The 
plan is to prepare an exhaustive list. Such list should include those movies in the 
English language dealing with the countries in which these languages are spoken. 

The essential information normally found in commercial circulars and pam- 
phlets should be increased whenever possible to include any minor detail which may 
aid in the proper classification of the film in question and give a better description 
to prospective users. 

The description of each film, especially the plot or story, will be taken from 
the printed information submitted to me and it shall be understood that no copy- 
right is envolved in quoting said information or part thereof unless otherwise stated 
in writing. 

Your cooperation in the preparation of this study of the 16 mm foreign language 
film will be appreciated. 

José Sanchez, Univ. of Il. 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
To the Editor: 


I wish to acknowledge that my recent article (November, 1948) carried state- 
ments, concerning the retentive nature of pronunciation and aural comprehension, 
without crediting them to Professor Frank E. Snow of Roanoke College, who, it 
seems, was first to call attention to it. Since it is possible that in my rather long 
repertory of established facts or existing convictions, still other names have been 
omitted, especially as regards the use of some significant expressions, I am, @ tout 
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hasard, including such persons in the apologies which I hereby extend to Professor 


Snow. 
M. S. Pargment. 


To the Editor: 


I regret to say that I found a number of typographical errors in my article, 
“Friendly Word Through the Iron Sieve,” published in the November issue. It was 
not an easy article either to write or to set. The problem of transliteration from the 
Russian is always a troublesome one. On the one hand, mistakes crept in which I 
failed to catch in proof despite my repeated readings and corrections of it. On the 
other hand, some of the corrections indicated by me in proof were not carried out or 
when carried out caused other typographical errors in their wake. Here is a list of 


corrections: 
printed should read 
Page 477, line 12 from base bluyz blyuz or bliuz 
478, “ 5 * top Muyzik Myuzik or Miuzik 
. , i * ” Czarest Tsarist 
479 “ 14 * . zhokie zhokei 
481 “ 17 “ base Tanka tanka 
483 “19 “ . this travels his travels 
- = § * - Czarist Tsarist 
485 “ 18 “ top ee form grim Russia for grim Russia 


Albert Parry 


Announcements 





Central States Modern Language Association 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland on April 29-30, 1949 at the Hotel Cleveland. Members 
should make room reservations early. 

High School and college teachers are urged to come early and spend Friday, 
April 29th visiting classes in the Cleveland schools and colleges. A postcard to 
Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Board of Education, will bring directions for visiting and class 
schedules. Exhibits of books and teaching materials will be displayed from Friday 
afternoon on. The Friday banquet program and subsequent entertainment will be 
arranged by Dr. de Sauzé, who will preside. 

The principal address at the Saturday morning general session will be given 
by a curriculum specialist who will deal with the subject of Foreign Language Study 
in the American Educational System. This will be followed by general discussions 
in four round-tables groups: elementary and junior high school; senior high school; 
college and university; and teacher training. 

The Saturday noon luncheons will be in charge of the respective AAT groups 
and will merge into the afternoon program sections, whose chairmen are: French— 
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John T. Fotos, Purdue University; German—George J. Metcalf, University of 
Chicago; Italian—Robert F. Roeming, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; 
Slavonic—Mrs. Justina Epp, Ohio State University; Spanish-Portuguese—Dillwyn 
Ratcliff, University of Cincinnati. Programs will be mailed in early April. 
James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 
The Ohio State University 





Fourth International Congress of the I.I.L.I. 


The Mesa Directiva of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana takes pleasure in announcing that the Fourth International Congress of the 
organization will take place April 11-16, 1949, in Havana, Cuba. This Congress, 
the first to be held since the war, will be sponsored by the University of Havana and 
the Government of Cuba. All persons interested in the cultural and literary life of 
Ibero-America are cordially invited to attend; those desirous of presenting papers 
at the meetings should present the pertinent data to Dr. Raimundo Lazo, Oficina 
del Cuarto Congreso del I.I.L.I., Depto. de Intercambio, Universidad de la Habana, 
La Habana, Cuba. Inquiries concerning membership in the Instituto should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Professor John T. Reid, Department of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 





University of Kentucky Language Conference 


The Foreign Language Conference of the University of Kentucky will be held 
this year from March 31 to April 2. 





Tue Joun C. Winston Company announces the appointment of Dr. Charle 
A. Ford of Philadelphia as Editor-in-Chief of the Educational Department. Dr 
Ford will succeed Dr. Glenn L. Lembke, who is returning to educational adminis- 
tration as Dean of Education at the State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. 
Dr. Ford is relinquishing his manifold duties at Temple to accept his new position 
with the Winston Company. 





THE OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss announces the election of William M. Oman as 
Vice-President. Mr. Oman has been with the Company since 1934 when he joined 
the firm as a college traveler. Prior to his election, he was the manager of the college 
department. Mr. Oman is a Princeton graduate, and he has been a past chairman 
of the College Publishers Group. 








Meetings 





Annual Meeting of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 


The 1948 annual meeting of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations was held in New York, December 27-30, 1948, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. The 
feature of the meeting was the first annual joint assembly of the combined national 
foreign language teachers associations: The American Association of Teachers of 
French, The American Association of Teachers of German, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Italian, The American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
Eastern European Languages, and The American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, held at the Hotel New Yorker on December 27. Professor 
Julio del Toro, of the University of Michigan, former president of the National 
Federation and editor of the Modern Language Journal, presided, and the speakers 
were Vice-President Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury College, director of the 
famous Middlebury Language Schools and president of the National Federation, 
and Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington University, editor of 
Hispania and secretary-treasurer of the National Federation. Dr. Freeman dis- 
cussed the qualities demanded of foreign language teachers in view of their func- 
tions in an internationally-minded world, and laid down a comprehensive program 
for the recruitment, training, and placement of modern foreign language teachers. 
This program was later activated by the Executive Committee of the National Fed- 
eration. Dr. Doyle spoke on “Peoples Speaking to Peoples: UNESCO and Foreign 
Languages,” pointing out the basic importance of eliminating language barriers in 
any program for peace or for international intellectual, educational, scientific, or 
cultural cooperation, and giving the history of his efforts and those of others to con- 
vince the United States National Commission for UNESCO and the Paris head- 
quarters of UNESCO itself that a comprehensive program of language-teaching and 
linguistic activities, both on the domestic and the international front, was a “‘must.” 
He also spoke of the uselessness of trying to restrict official international communica- 
tion to an English or English-and-French language basis, pointing out that Spanish 
had been added as an official language of the United Nations at the recent meeting 
of the Assembly in Paris, and that the Beirut Conference of UNESCO had added 
Spanish, though on a restricted basis, as a “‘working language.” Both these actions, 
he believed, were taken by the delegates present as a kind of revolt against the 
attitude of administrative officials of each of the agencies concerned. The Beirut 
Conference of UNESCO had reaffirmed the language program adopted by the 
Mexico City Conference, he said, overruling the recommendations of the Paris office 
in this respect and supporting the recommendations of the United States delegation. 
Dean Doyle urged all those who realized the significance of an adequate language 
program, not only in the United States but abroad, as a fundamental part of 
UNESCO efforts, to attend the Second National Conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 31 and 
April 1 and 2, 1949. 
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The most important action of the Executive Committee of the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City, on December 30, was adoption of the suggestion made by Vice-President 
Freeman of Middlebury College that a Committee on the Recruitment, Training, 
and Placement of Modern Foreign Language Teachers be set up, as proposed in 
his address at the joint meeting of the various national associations. The committee 
also endorsed the idea of a “language night” or “‘language week,” as carried out so 
successfully at the Forest Hills High School, Forest Hills, New York, and in the 
public schools of Washington, D. C. and other cities. The Executive Committee, 
composed of official delegates from regional associations of modern foreign language 
teachers of New England, the Middle States, and the Central States, and state 
associations in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, in addition to the national 
associations for French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, and Slavic and 
eastern European languages previously mentioned functions as a policy-making 
body and board of directors for the Modern Language Journal and in other ways 
tries to represent the over-all interests of the modern foreign languages in American 
education. All of the fourteen delegates of the various associations were present at 
the meeting. Officers for 1949 were elected as follows: President, Charles Maltador 
Purin, representing the American Association of Teachers of German, Professor 
Emeritus of German, University of Wisconsin, now a professor in the Junior College 
of the Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee; Vice-President, 
Elton Hocking, Professor of Romance Languages and head of the department, 
Purdue University, representing the Central States Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers; and Secretary-Treasurer, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., representing the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers. The Committee voted to meet at Stanford 
University, Stanford, California, in conjunction with the next annual meeting of 
the Modern Language Association of America, in September, 1949. 


Latin American Regional Educational Seminar 


A Latin American Regional Educational Seminar was held in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, from August 5 to September 8, 1948, under the joint auspices of UNESCO 
and the Pan American Union. During a period of five weeks 52 professors and other 
educators from 18 American countries, with the technical assistance of representa- 
tives of UNESCO and the Pan American Union, studied the problems of basic 
education in Latin America on the following subjects: 1) Anti-illiteracy campaigns 
and adult education; 2) Rural education; 3) Vocational training; 4) Teacher train- 
ing; 5) Education for peace. 

The Seminar suggested to UNESCO and the Pan American Union that its 
conclusions be studied by national seminars, with a view to examining the adapta- 
bility of the conclusions reached in Caracas to each of the countries that participated 
in the Seminar. 


Fédération Internationale des Professeurs 
de Langues Vivantes 
From July 31 to August 3, 1948, the Fédération Internationale held a general 


meeting at the Ecole Normale in Brussels, Belgium. The Association des Profes- 
seurs de Langues Vivantes de Belgique was host, and a fine program was presented. 





Reviews 





MAXIM NEWMARK, Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching. The 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. Price $7.50. 


The alert publishers who have assumed the transcendental and impecuniary imprint of 
The Philosophical Library have recently turned their attention to producing collectanea of 
twentieth-century writings in several academic fields. Perhaps in no case has this endeavor met 
with happier results than in the modern language field. Dr. Maxim Newmark of Brooklyn 
Technical High School has contributed an extensive compilation of texts on the problems of 
modern language teaching, ranging from portions of the venerable Report of the Committee of 
Twelve at the turn of the century to recent postridian reflections on the A. S. T. P. and 
C. A. T. P. experiences. Newmark has sifted articles not only from obvious journals known to 
the profession by such common initials as EO, FR, GQ, H, MfdU, MLJ, and SS, but from every 
relevant book, monograph, and report of permanent interest. By the editor’s own admission, 
it has not all been beer and skittles: 


There is an unconscionable amount of repetition in our publications, often of the same 
flabby truisms or long-since-exploded fallacies. Everywhere, the investigator is met with 
a plethora of unsupported asseveration, of tempest-in-a-teapot polemics, personal crochets 
and often, alas, nothing but vague afflatus. 


Newmark has been relatively successful in weeding out the trivial, transient, reminissential, 
disputatious, propagandistic, and evangelistic. As a result, the teacher or student will find his 
volume so rich in primary textual sources of lasting value that it will serve easily as the most 
up-to-date textbook for our method sources. 
The coverage attained by the twelve chapters assures that no consequential topic of Lan- 
guage teaching need pass unheeded: 
I. History of Modern Language Teaching 
IT. Values of Foreign Language Study 
III. Foreign Language in the General Curriculum 
IV. Aims and Objectives 
V. Psychology of Language Learning 
VI. Methods and Techniques 
VII. Programs, Projects, and Activities 
VIII. Teaching the Foreign Civilization: Realia and Audio-Visual Aids 
IX. Tests and Measurements 
X. The Training and Selection of Teachers 
XI. The A. S. T. P. and After 
XII. Reports, Proposals, and Recommendations 
The volume contains moreover two useful appendices. The first exhibits sample tests from 
eight major sources (including College Entrance Examination Boards, New York State Re- 
gents, and the American Council on Education). The second contains much current information 
on available realia in French, Spanish, and German. (There is no lip service to Slavic languages 
in this work.) 
Throughout the twelve chapters the editor quotes consistently from three documents rep- 
resenting the three major stages in the thinking on language pedagogy in America. They serve 
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to point up the evolution of that thinking during the half-century. These documents are the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, the ‘‘Coleman” Report (The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the United States), and the Survey of Language classes in the A. S. T. P., published 
by the Commission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association. Beyond 
these reports, collectively prepared, an equal diversity of opinion is noted among the scores 
of individuals quoted. The variety of attitude is shown, on the one hand, by the sincere state- 
ment on the value of French written by Héléne Harvitt and Stephen Freeman, and, on the 
other, by the familiar ‘‘case against modern languages” by Professor F. T. Spaulding. The 
contrast of style is illustrated by the dignified foreword of the late Nicholas Murray Butler 
and the journalistic reportages of Charles Hyneman, who was borrowed from the Budget Bu- 
reau to ‘‘bring the academicians into line.” The varied nature of the subject matter is already 
apparent to the reader from an inspection of the chapter heads quoted. It might be noted in 
passing that while such uncommon language experiments as the International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage are mentioned, only those methods of teaching (the Cleveland Plan, the A. S. T. P., etc. 
are elaborated which have been adequately treated in the standard professional journals. 
This results in short shrift for such approaches as Berlitz, Hugo, Cortina, etc., which have be- 
come enrooted here, and even for the Hendrix and Meiden formula, so successfully promoted 
at Ohio State University, and which has recently been incorporated in a Russian grammar 
comparable to those in French and Spanish. For that matter, the Bond reading method, which 
grew out of the Coleman Report and which helped to shape language teaching in America for 
a decade, is mentioned only casually in a footnote. 

Since we are mentioning omissions, we might add our regret that the sections on language 
in the ‘Harvard Report” were not quoted directly. Although these pages were among the most 
inconclusive of that document, they present some challenging hypotheses found nowhere else. 

Other omissions or deémphases could be discussed only at the risk of appearing ungrateful 
for a splendid anthology of source materials, some of them no longer easily available. In order 
to guarantee an optimum selection, Newmark submitted his choices to an informal board con- 
sisting of dependables whose names are well known to the profession: Girard, Handschin, 
Huebener, Kaulfers, Lindquist, Miller, Olinger, De Sauzé, and Tharp. Certainly the end prod- 
uct is more than adequate to the threefold purpose for which the volume was designed: refer- 
ence work, teaching manual, textbook. 

That this anthology is a major contribution to the field is by now obvious. If the book did 
not exist, one would have to invent it. One is tempted almost to conclude that this recapitula- 
tive volume is the last word which need be printed for a while in the field of language teaching 
methodology. Yet, for better or for worse, ours is not a static profession, and already new pub- 
lications are in preparation at Cornell, at Chicago, and elsewhere. This reviewer recently re- 
turned from a conference called by the University of Chicago to herald the completion of the 
research project set up by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1944 and entitled ‘‘The Investigation 
of the Teaching of a Second Language.” This experimentation under Professors Tyler, Dun- 
kel, and Agard has aimed to show through objective testing what increment of achievement is 
accomplished by the intensive method, as contrasted with the traditional approach known 
during the war as the ‘dribble method.” If the discussion elicited at the Chicago conference 
is any indication, the results of their study, to be published shortly in two volumes, will prob- 
ably provoke a new series of dialectic which will have to be reflected in some later edition of 
Dr. Newmark’s welcome anthology. The seeming inconclusiveness of all this experimentation 
brings to mind the couplet in Tennyson’s poem: 

Men, my brothers, men, the workers, ever reaping something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do. 

RoBeERrT J. CLEMENTS 


The Pennsylvania State College 
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CHOQUETTE, CHARLES A., AND KEATING, L. Ciark, A Short Review of 
French Grammar. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1948, pp. 
185+xI. Price, $1.70. 


It is always a problem for teachers of the French language to find a satisfactory textbook 
for grammar review. Too generally, available texts indulge in long and complicated rules, 
overemphasize exceptions to these rules, include over-long exercises and translations, and 
require two semesters to complete the work therein. In my own experience of many years, I 
have observed that students find such a program unattractive, indigestible, and unrewarding. 
The study of that necessary evil, undiluted grammar, too often results in a certain discourage- 
ment for both pupil and teacher. 

It is a pleasure therefore to find in A Short Review of French Grammar intelligently concise 
and clear explanations and direct applications of indispensable rules. It seems to me good 
pedagogy to review grammatical principles by a study of the “‘basic and related principles” 
demonstrated in carefully-chosen and interesting reading material, and to exercise these prin- 
ciples by putting them into oral practice. 

The texts fall into three general groups which might be termed cultural, fictional, and 
historical. The cultural group is based on the cultural life of Paris, the fictional group includes 
a plot akin to detective-story fiction, and the historical group is based on an episode of the 
Terror period. The student becomes familiar with the rule through a demonstration of its use; 
he is given good oral practice in the functioning of the rule by the section ‘‘Principle into 
Practice,” and he is always working with interesting material. By this good streamlining, he 
should be able to attain in one semester a more functional knowledge of grammar than by 
many year-long programs. I am looking forward to the use of A Short Review of French Gram- 
mar in the first semester of my own second-year class of French. 

ALICE WILLIAMSON DE VISME 
New Jersey College for Women 


CATTANES, HELENE AND ROBERT, OsMOND T. Promenades littéraires et 
historiques, Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, 1948, pp. 658. Price, 
$3.00. 

This is a new and well-revised edition of Promenades liltéraires et historiques, edited in 
1940 by Bovée, Cattanés, and Robert, and published by Harcourt Brace and Co. Though it 
follows closely the pattern of the first edition, several changes have been made in the selection 
of texts, while the information on French history and civilization has been brought up to date. 

Le Monde ov l’en s’ennuie, which does not prove of great interest to the third-year high- 
school and second-year college students for which the book is intended, has been replaced by 
Labiche’s La Cigale chez les Fourmis, which is shorter and much easier to understand. Ka- 
muntcho has been omitted, while the editors have included such contemporary passages as 
Kessel’s L’Embarquement pour Gibraltar from L’ Armée des Ombres, and Consuelo de Saint- 
Exupéry’s A la recherche d’une bouteille d’encre from Op péde, both of which are fairly representa- 
tive of life in France in recent times. 

On the whole, the choice of texts has been most careful and judicious. They illustrate well 
the various aspects of French life, history, and culture, throughout the centuries. Concise and 
interesting editorials connect them, so as to give a fairly complete and vivid picture of French 
civilization. To make it more attractive, there are several groups of illustrations, 32 pages in all, 
which are not only artistic, but educational as well. 

According to the editors, “the first 5,000 words of the Vander Beke list constitute the 
vocabulary radius of the book.” There are of course to be found many words not included in 
this list, since unaltered French texts were used; this should not, however, p.ove too much of a 
handicap to the student, because of copious and excellent footnotes, besides a good vocabulary. 

The exercises at the back of the book deserve to be praised too, for they are abundant and 
varied enough to sustain the interest of the student, while testing his knowledge of the text he 
has to study. 
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As far as I could ascertain, there are few and unavoidable misprints: p. 38, Meurte 
(Meurthe) et Moselle, p. 351, note 22, un (une) certaine université, p. 353, il attribute (attribue), 
p. 526, question 8, quels (quelles) paroles, p. 527, line 3, par la (le) chagrin. 

On page 157, I found the following sentence: ‘‘Pendant plus de mille ans les rois ont, petit 
4 petit, établi l’ordre et fortifié le pays contre ses ennemis extérieurs en prenant entre leurs 
mains tout le pouvoir militaire, législatif et exécutif jusqu’A ce que, au XVIIéme siécle, la 
monarchie est devenue absolu.” The use of the indicative is legitimate in that peculiar instance, 
but in view of the difficulties one encounters in trying to teach students to use the subjunctive 
after jusqu’d ce que, it might have been better to avoid this special construction. 

This is a very minor criticism of a fine text-book which teachers and students alike should 
enjoy. It is highly recommended for use in French classes on the intermediate level. 

AGNES DuREAU 
Western Reserve University 


STANTON, RUTH AND LopcE, Louise, Una Moneda de Oro y Otros Cuentos 
Mexicanos Modernos, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946, pp. ix+244. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Aware that the short story has become a well-established and important genre in Mexico 
today, the editors have chosen an interesting and representative variety for second-year col- 
lege Spanish classes. These stories, sixteen in all, are by such well-known modern Mexican 
authors as: Gregorio L6pez y Fuentes, Mariano Azuela, Manuel Gamio, Rafael F. Mujioz, and 
several others. 

Since limitation of space prevents a detailed analysis of them all, only a brief mention of 
a few follows. Each tale presents a special phase of Mexican life. Fuentes’ Una Carta a Dios re- 
relates in a sympathetic way the troubles that befall a campesino in endeavoring to cultivate 
his milpa. These are partially solved by a letter which the poor Mexican writes and posts to 
God. Other stories are inspired by scenes during the period of revolutionary strife of 1910- 
1920. Three of these are: Servicio de Patrulla and El Nito, both by Mujfioz, and Jests Millan’s 
El Descarrilador de Trenes. El Nivio deals with the innumerable duties of the soldadera or “‘sol- 
dieress” who accompanies the Mexican soldier in peace and war. Another, Azueia’s Lo Que se 
Espuma, the theme of which is revenge for a personal insult, shows the emotional temperament 
of the Mexican. Una Paiada Sublime and Esté Verde la Esperanza, both by Jorge Ferretis, de- 
scribe realistically the middle and lower classes in their desire to rise and find a place in the sun. 
One of the shorter and more delightful stories, Victimas de la Guerra by Jesis Romero Flores, 
has a burro as its main character. Its background is the political uprising after the fall of Vico- 
triano Huerta. 

The editors have had the student’s objective foremost in mind. The brief commentaries 
preceding each story present succinctly and capably the particular aspect of Mexican life— 
either economic, historical, religious, psychological, or social—with which the short story deals. 
This information has a two-fold value. First, it gives more significance to the narrative by 
painting the social background. Second, it aids the student to understand more fully the basic 
theme. Another help to the student is the introduction which contains a concise history of Mex- 
ico’s literary life, and a brief comment on the writers whose works appear in this volume. To 
facilitate the student’s task further, the text is supplied with notes placed at the bottom of each 
page. A complete vocabulary has also been added. 

Questions at the end of the book serve as a guide for conversation and general discussion. 
As suggested in the Editor’s Foreword, the illustrations appearing at the beginning of each story 
may be used for additional classroom exercises in individual oral expression drills. A word, too, 
should be said of the fact that the selections adapt themselves for reading, translation, or oral 
work. Such practical elements make class work easy and enjoyable. 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown, Pa. 
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WaALsH, DonaLp D., Repaso, Lectura, Gramdtica, Conversacién. Pp. 185. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies, Index. W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1948, $2.00. 


Almost as soon as Introductory Spanish, Reading, Writing, and Speaking by the same au- 
thor had become one of the most popular beginning texts, a demand on him for a review gram- 
mar became quite general. We feel that Mr. Walsh has made an interesting contribution to 
the field. 

Mr. Walsh feels, as do many of us, that it is impossible to separate the three aspects of 
learning a foreign language. For that reason he has given us some interesting, although short, 
reading exercises with each lesson. 

Fifteen lessons, the number that Mr. Walsh has included, works out very well either for 
a semester course of two lessons per week or a year course of one per week. Such a review 
grammar could easily accompany the intermediate readings for the whole year’s work. 

This book does not pretend to be a reference grammar; it is a fairly simple review, with 
some added constructions, of any beginning text. Mr. Walsh has made a real attempt to pro- 
vide material to help the student acquire an idiomatic use of a limited amount of very prac- 
tical material. 

The typical lesson contains the following: (a) a humorous reading selection, (b) special 
uses of parts of speech, idiomatic expressions, and exceptions, (c) words and phrases, (d) verb 
review, (e) exercises. All these chapter subdivisions contribute to the over-all purpose of the 
lesson. 

Very useful for the teacher and for the student is the carefully worked out Contents, which 
used in conjunction with the Index will make it easy for quick reference to any matter that 
needs further attention. 

If there is any type of exercise that we should like to see emphasized a bit more, it is the 
exercise to encoura ,2 more oral composition. The experienced teacher will not need such ma- 
terial, but the less experienced instructor could use more suggestions. 

Of the shorter review grammars, this is the most promising one we have examined. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 


ONA, PEDRO DE, Arauco Tamed. Translated into English verse by Charles 
Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas Manchester. The University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1948, pp. 282+1 unnumbered page 
(“De Ofia’s Table’’) at end. Price, $4.00. 


Excellent translations from one language to another are rare, even in prose, and coura- 
geous indeed are those translators who essay the rendering of poetry in another tongue. Such a 
task is all the more difficult when centuries elapse, as in the present case, between the date of 
the original work and its translation (the Arauco Domado of Pedro de Ofia was published in 
Lima, in 1596). 

Professors Lancaster and Manchester, both of Vanderbilt University, have taken on 3 
tremendous task. They propose to publish verse translations of the three great epics treat- 
ing the Spanish conquest of Chile: La Araucana, by Alonso de Ercilla, Pedro de Ofia’s Arauco 
Domado, and Purén Indémito, by Fernando Alvarez de Toledo. These three monumental 
volumes are to form a series called by the translators Chile’s Epic Harvest. Arauco Tamed will 
be considered the first in the series, because of the fact that Pedro de Ofia was born in Chile, 
although the Spaniard Ercilla’s book was translated earlier (The Araucaniad, The Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1945). Purén Indémito remains to be completed as the third and concluding 
volume of the series. 

The translators have performed, and are performing, an outstanding service to the world 
of literary scholarship in making available English versions of these heroic poems. The present 
volume reproduces the rhymed octaves of Spanish hendecasyllabic verse in English pentame- 
ters, for the most part unrhymed. This freedom from the requirements of rhyme undeniably 
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aids in a more accurate rendering of the original, but it is to be regretted that such a rendition 
detracts from the rhythmic sweep of the Spanish version. This failure of any sustained effort 
to retain the original rhyming stanzas seems all the more unfortunate, since the occasional 
rhymed octaves usually are very effectively done. Each concluding stanza of the nineteen Can- 
tos is rhymed in the translation, denoting a technical skill that might have preserved creditably 
the form as well as the spirit of the original. To rhyme so long a work would have taken much 
more time, naturally, which may have been the chief factor in determining the infrequent use 
of rhyming octaves. 

It is to be hoped that the above observations may not be taken as disparagement of the 
work of Professors Lancaster and Manchester, where none was intended. Arauco Tamed marks 
a significant milestone toward the realization of a most meritorious and commendable effort, 
the completion of the three volumes of Chile’s Epic Harvest. The appearance of the translation 
of the final volume, Alvarez de Toledo’s Purén Indémito, will be awaited eagerly by Hispanists 
and students of general literature. 

ROBERT AVRETT 
University of Tennessee 


PriETO, JENARO, El socio. Edited by Margarita de Mayo. New York: The 

Dryden Press, 1947, vi+222 pages. $1.85. 

This story is a real find for an American school edition. A popular Chilean novel, El socio 
was published first in Santiago in 1928; three years later an English translation, The Partner, 
by Blanca de Roig and Guy Dowler, came from a London press; also in 1931 the French ver- 
sion Mon Associé, by Max Daireaux appeared in Paris. 

Lewis Hanke has called El socio a “rare product” to come out of Latin America; and in- 
deed it is—a humorous novel. Certainly the story is gay and fast moving. The background is 
the “hectic, financial world” of Santiago, Chile. The characters are urban Chilean sophisto- 
cates. The plot is concerned with the psychological experiences of the chief character, Julian, 
who realizes that all his business associates have someone to whom they may shift responsi- 
bility, in case occasion demands. Julian solves his problems by creating from his dream world 
a partner of his own; he calls his alter ego and mythical English “socio” Walter Davis. And now 
his problems and anxieties really begin; complications in love and business affairs constitute 
real comedy and should make even the diehards chuckle. Davis acquires social position and 
prestige; he makes a comfortable fortune on the stock market. Julidn finds himself a non-en- 
tity, tiny, lonely and abandoned in a vast, lonesome universe; his “‘socio,” his own fantastic 
creation, this figment of his own imagination, is the real person! His sweetheart, Anita, and 
eventually his wife, spurns him for the fictitious “socio.” The climax of the story is reached 
when Julian is compelled to defend his honor and to fight a duel with the non-corporeal reality. 
He kills Davis, but in so doing he incurs popular resentment and loss of fortune; even more, he 
dies finally at the hands of his imaginary ‘‘socio.” 

The editing deserves our attention. Most students and teachers will like the Dutch-door 
arrangement, which enables the reader to look up words with maximum speed and conven- 
ience. For those who like exercises there are, on an average, fifteen questions on each chapter 
to test the students’ oral use of Spanish or to test the students’ knowledge of the story. 

Several errors have come to my attention: Julién on page 7; and mascular for mascullar in 
the vocabulary. 

The editor states that El socio is for second-year college classes, in other words, for mature 
intermediate classes. Even at that stage it would not be facile reading because of numerous 
low-frequency words. However, I am certain that ambitious students, students interested 
and willing to devote the time, will feel their efforts and energy are justly rewarded, that this 
novel affords them a most interesting reading experience. Of one thing we may be sure, El 
sociois a different sort of book, unlike anything the student will have read before in Spanish. 

Epna L. FuRNESS 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, W yoming 
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PIERCE, Frank, (ed.), The Heroic Poem of the Spanish Golden Age: Selec- 
tions Oxford University Press, New York, 1947, pp. 231. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Golden Age epic has been allowed to fade into the shadows, leaving the field open for 
other genres. Stucents and scholars are inclined to relegate it to a little-used and seldom-con- 
sulted corner of literary studies. Beyond any doubt the Spanish epic never attained the great- 
ness and durability of the better known forms of the literary of the period; but as an integral 
part of a great literature, a great age, and a great people, this half-forgotten epicry deserves a 
higher place in fame and attention than it has today. This may be said even in the face of the 
fact that moderns take a very dim view of the greatest representatives of heroic poetry, and 
therefore are reluctant to direct so much as a cursory glance at less renowned works of this 
class. 

It is most gratifying, therefore, to those who love Spanish culture to learn that another 
volume of Spain’s epicry has recently made its appearance. One is reminded that the past few 
years have focused the light of erudite attention, if not popular, upon this field of poetry: as 
recently as June of this year Professors Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas Man- 
chester published their Arauco Tamed from Pedro de Ofta’s Arauco Domado—a valuable com- 
panion volume to their translation of La Araucana under the title of The Araucaniad. 

Now the group of selections by Professor Frank Pierce, Hughes Lecturer in Spanish in the 
University of Sheffield, is available. Professor Pierce has chosen four Spanish epics: La Arau- 
cana of Alonso de Ercilla; La Jerusalén Conguistada of Lope de Vega; La Christiada of Diego de 
Hojeda; El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena. 

With care and erudition he has provided, to quote from his introduction, ‘‘selections from 
a literary genre little read in our times, but in which Spain has given not a few considerable 
poets, and which, as an important section of the varied and vast literature of the Golden Age, 
has not received the recognition due it.” 

Few changes have been made from the original, which has, of course, been punctuated 
according to current patterns. 

The four poems were chosen because to Professor Pierce they illustrate the position Spain 
occupied in the development of heroic poetry in the 16th and 17th centuries. On these four epics 
he rests his case and he declares that there is good cause for considering them worthy of read- 
ing: they contain whole passages of beautiful metaphor, hyperbaton, and hyperbole—passages 
rarely surpassed in vividness and gorgeous color; they create episodes that are individually 
perfect units; they lend their voices to religious and patriotic feeling; they make clear the aims 
and ideals of Spain at the zenith of her glory. 

The general introduction to this group of selections of Spanish renaissance epics includes 
a comparative review of the epicry of the period. The editor points to the heroic poetry of 
France, Italy, and Portugal, and the importance of Spain’s productions in the over-all picture 
is brought to light. 

Each of the selections is preceded by a scholarly and revealing study which presents 2 
succinct but comprehensive treatment of its author. Following this is a study of the poem it- 
self. Finally, a select bibliography is included. All in all, the presentation is quite sufficient to 
give the reader a complete view of the Spanish renaissance epic poem. 

The reader feels that he understands the greatness of Spain’s epic in this second blossom- 
ing. If, after having finished the volume, he does not feel compelled to read in toto each of the 
epics represented, he will agree that Professor Pierce has given an excellent and learned intro- 
duction to a half-lost and unappreciated literary form. 

Joun E. KELLER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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